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CHAPTER VI, 


“Mr. Epwarp Dopp ?” 

“Not at home, sir. Left last week.” 

* For long ?” 

“T don’t rightly know, sir. But he won’t be 
back this week, I don’t think.” 

“Perhaps,” stammered Alfred, “the ladies— 
Mrs. Dodd—might be able to tell me.” 

“Oh yes, sir. But my mistress she’s in London 
just now.” 

Alfred’s eyes flashed. 
Miss Dodd ?” 

“La, sir, she isin London aleng with her ma; 
why, ’tis for her they are gone; to insult the 
great doctors.” 

He started. 
serious ?” 

“Well, sir, we do hope not; she is pining a 
bit, as young ladies will.” 

Alfred was anything but consoled by this off- 
hand account; he became alarmed, and looked 
wretched. Seeing him so perturbed, Sarah, who 
was blunt but good natured, added, “ But cook 
she says hard work would cure our Miss of all 
she ails.” 

“Cook is an unfeeling wretch,” replied Alfred. 

“Bless your heart, it belongs to her place, cr 
how could she skin them rabbits? ha! ha! 
Who shall I say was asking for her? for my work 
is a bit behindhand.” 

Alfred took the hint reluctantly, and drew out 
his card-case, saying, “ For Mr. Edward Dodd.” 
She gave her clean but wettish hand a hasty wipe 
with her apron, and took the card ; he retired, 
she stood on the step and watched him out of 
sight, said “Oho!,” and took his card to the 
kitchen for preliminary inspection and discussion. 

Alfred Hardie was resolute, but sensitive. He 
had come on the wings of Love and Hope; he 
went away heavily: a housemaid’s tongue had 
shod his elastic feet with lead in a moment ; of 
all misfortunes sickness was what he had not 
anticipated, for she looked immortal. Perhaps 
it was that fair and treacherous disease, con- 
sumption. Well, if it was, he would love her all 
the more, would wed her as soon as he was of 
age, and carry her to some soft Southern clime, 


“Could I learn from 


“She is not ill? Nothing 


and keep each noxious air at bay, and prolong 
her life, perhaps save it. 

And now he began to chafe at the social cob- 
webs that kept him from her. But, just as his 
impatience was about to launch him into impru- 
dence, he was saved by a genuine descendant of 
Adam. James Maxley kept Mr. Hardie’s litile 
pleasaunce trim as trim could be, by yearly con- 
tract. This entailed short but frequent visits ; 
and Alfred often talked with him: for the man 
was really a bit of a character; had a shrewd 
rustic wit, and a ready tongue, was rather too 
fond of law, and much too fond of money; but 
scrupulously honest : head as long as Cudworth’s, 
but broader; and could not read a line. One 
day he told Alfred that he must knock off now, 
and take a look in at Albion Villee ; the captain 
was due; and on no account would he, Maxley, 
allow that there ragged box round the captain’s 
quarter-deck; “that is how he do name their 
little mossel of a lawn: and there he walks for a 
wager, athirt and across, across and athirt, five 
steps and then about; and I’d a’most bet ye a 
halfpenny he thinks hisself on the salt sea ocean, 
bless his silly old heart.” 

All this time Alfred, after the first start of 
joyful surprise, was secretly thanking his stars 
for sending him an instrument. To learn whether 
she had returned, he asked Maxley whether the 
ladies had sent for him. 

“Not they,” said Maxley, rather contemp- 
tuously; “what do women-folk care about a 
border, without ’tis a lace one to their nightcaps ; 
for none but the devil to see. Not as I have 
ought to say again the pair; they keep their turf 
tidyish—and pay ready money—and a few flowers 
in their pots; but the rest may shift for itself. 
Ye see, Master Alfred,” explained Maxley, wag- 
ging his head wisely, “ nobody’s pride can be every- 
where ; now theirs is in-a-doors; their with- 
drawing-room it’s like the Queen’s palace, my 
missus tells me; she is wrapped up in ’em, ye 
know. But the captain for my money.” 

The sage shouldered his tools and departed. 
But he left a good hint behind him. Alfred 
hovered about the back door next day till he 
caught Mrs. Maxley; she supplied the house 
with eggs and vegetables. ‘Could she tell him 
whether his friend Edward Dodd was likely to 
come home soon?” She thought not; he was 
gone away to study. “He hasn’t much head- 





piece, you know, not like what Miss Julia have. 
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Mrs. and Miss are to be home to-day ; they wrote 
to cook this morning. I shall be there to-morrow, 
sartain, and I’ll ask in the kitchen when Master 
Edward is a coming back.” 

Alfred saw he had fallen into the right hands ; 
here was a good soul who only wanted starting 
to give many answers to few questions. He 
reflected a moment, then asked her could she 
bring him two fresh eggs every morning ? 

* Who better ?” said she. ‘“ Why, we do lay 
our own: only they come a little dearer than the 
shop eggs; but la! a halfpenny’s not much to 
the likes of you.” 

“Good things are never cheap,” said the sly 
boy; “so if you will be upon honour that they 
are yours, and fresh, I’ll stand sixpence for two 
every morning.” 

** Sixpence for a couple of eggs!” cried Mrs. 
Maxley, flushing all over with desire of gain. “I 
durstn’t do it; Jem he’d kill me.” 

“Nonsense! It is not for the eggs only, but 
your trouble in bringing them: why, it is half a 
mile.” 

So ’tis. La! to think of a young gentleman 
like you vallying a poor woman’s time ; and you 
got nothing to do with yourn, but fling it away 
on cricketing and larning, which they don’t make 
nobody rich, they don’t.” 

Love and Avarice soon struck a bargain, and 
for once the nobler passion became as early a bird 
as the other, and picked up many a good crumb of 
intelligence. The ladies of Albion Villa were good 
kind ladies ; the very maid-servants loved them; 
Miss was more for religion than her mother, and 
went to St. Anne’s church Thursday evenings, 
and Sundays morning and evening; and visited 
some poor women in the parish with food and 
clothes; Mrs. Dodd could not sleep a wink 
when the wind blew hard at night; but never 
complained, only came down pale to breakfast. 
Miss Julia’s ailment was nothing to speak of, 
but they were in care along of being so wrapt up 
in her, and no wonder, for if ever there was a 
duck-—— 

Acting on this intelligence, Alfred went early 
the next Sunday to St. Anne’s church, and sat 
down in the side gallery at its east end. While 
the congregation flowed quietly in, the organist 
played the Agnus Dei of Mozart. Those pious 
tender tones stole over this hot young heart, and 
whispered, “Peace! be still!” He sighed 
wearily, and it passed through his mind that it 
might have been better for him, and especially for 
his studies, if he had never seen her. Such in- 
stincts are often prophetic. Suddenly the aisle 
seemed to lighten up; she was gliding along it, 
beautiful as May, and modesty itself in dress and 
carriage. She went intoa pew and kneeled a 
minute, then seated herself and Jooked out the 
lessons for the day. Alfred gazed at her face; 
devoured it. But her eyes never roved. She 
seemed to have put off feminine curiosity, and 
the world, at the church door. Indeed, he wished 
she was not quite so heavenly discreet; her 
lashes were delicious, but he: longed to see her 





eyes once more; to catch a glance from them, 
and, by it, decipher his fate. 

But, no; she was there to worship, and did 
not discern her earthly lover, whose longing 
looks were glued to her, and his body rose and 
sank with the true worshippers, but with no more 
spirituality than a piston, or a Jack-in-the-box. 

In the last hymn before the sermon, a well- 
meaning worshipper in the gallery delivered a 
leading note, a high one, with great zeal, but 
small precision, being about a semitone flat; at 
this outrage on her too sensitive ear Julia Dodd 
turned her head swiftly to discover the offender ; 
and failed; but her two sapphire eyes met 
Alfred’s point-blank. 

She was crimson in a moment, and lowered 
them on her book again, as if to look that way 
was to sin. It was but a flash: but sometimes a 
flash fires a mine. 

The lovely blush deepened and spread before 
it melted away, and Alfred’s late cooling heart 
warmed itself at that sweet glowing cheek. She 
never looked his way again, not once: which 
was a sad disappointment; but she blushed again 
and again before the service ended, only not so 
deeply : now, there was nothing in the sermon 
to make her blush. I might add, there was 
nothing to redden her cheek with religious ex- 
citement. There was a little candid sourness— 
oil and vinegar—against sects and low church- 
men; but thin generality predominated. Total: 
* Acetate of morphia,” for dry souls to sip. 

So Alfred took all the credit of causing those 
sweet irrelevant blushes; and gloated: the 
young wretch couid not heip glorying in his 
power to tint that fair statue of devotion with 
earthly thoughts. 

But stay! that dear blush, was it pleasure or 
pain? What if the sight of him was intolerable ? 

He would know how he stood with her, and 
on the spot. He wasone of the first to leave the 
church; he made for the churchyard gate, and 
walked slowly backwards and forwards by it, 
with throbbing heart till she came out. 

She was prepared for him now, and bowed 
slightly to him with the most perfect composure, 
and no legible sentiment, except a certain marked 
politeness many of our young ladies think wasted 
upon young gentlemen ; and are mistaken. 

Alfred took off his hat in a tremor, and his eyes 
implored and inquired, but met with no further 
response; and she walked swiftly home, though 
without apparent effort. He looked longingly 
after her ; but discretion forbade. 

He now crawled by Albion Villa twice every 
day, wet or dry, and had the good fortune to see 
her twice at the drawing-room window. He was 
constant at St. Anne’s church, and one Thurs- 
day crept into the aisle to be nearer to her, and 
he saw her steal one swift look at the gallery, 
and look grave; but soon she detected him, and 
though she looked no more towards him, she 
seemed demurely complacent. Alfred had learned 
to note these subtleties now, for Love is a micro- 


scope. What he did not know was, that his timid 
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find herself furtively followed everywhere, and 
hovered about for a look, is apt to soothe womanly 
pride, and stir womanly pity, and to keep the 
female heart ina flutter of curiosity and emotion, 
two porters that open the heart’s great gate to 
love. 

Dr. Sampson dined with the Hardies, and 
happened to mention the “ Dodds” among his 
old patients: for he had lived at Barkington. 

“The Dodds of Albion Villa?” inquired Miss 
Hardie, to her brother’s no little surprise. 

** Albyn fiddlestick !” said the polished doctor. 
“No! they live by the water-side; used to; but 
now they have left the town, I hear. He is a 
sea-captain and a fine lad, and Mrs. Dodd is just 
the best-bred woman I ever prescribed for, 
except Mrs. Sampson.” 

“It is the Dodds of Albion Villa,” said Miss 
Hardie. ‘They have two children; a son; his 
name is Edward; and a daughter, Julia; she is 
rather good-looking ; a Gentlemen’s Beauty.” 

Alfred stared at his sister. Was she blind? 
with her “ rather good-looking.” 

Sampson was quite pleased at the information. 
“N’ listen me! I saved that girl’s life when she 
was a year old.” 

“Then she is ill now, doctor,” said Alfred, 
hastily. “Do go and see her! Hum! The 
fact is, her brother is a great favourite of mine.” 
He then told him how to find Albion Villa. 
“ Jenny, dear,” said he, when Sampson was gone, 
“you never told me you knew her.” 

* Knew who, dear ?” 

“Whom? Why, Dodd’s sister.” 

“Oh, she is a new acquaintance, and not one 
to interest you. We only meet in the Lord; I 
do not visit Aibion Villa; her mother is an 
amiable worldling.” 

“Unpardonable combination!” said Alfred, 
with a slight sneer. “So you and Miss Dodd 
meet only at church ?” 

* Atchurch? hardly. She goes to St. Anne’s: 
sits under a preacher, who starves his flock with 
moral discourses, and holds out the sacraments 
of the Church as the means of grace.” 

Alfred shook his head good humouredly. 
“Now, Jenny, that is achallenge; and you know 
we both got into a fury the last time we were 
bétrayed into that miserable waste of time and 
temper, Theological discussion. No, no: 

Let sects delight to bark and bite, 

For ’tis their nature to: 

Let gown and surplice growl and fight, 

For Satan makes them so. 
But let you and I eut High Church and Low 
Church, and be brother and sister. Do tell me 
in English where you meet Julia Dodd; that’s a 
dear; for young ladies ‘meeting in the Lord’ 
conveys no positive idea to my mind.” 

Jane Hardie sighed at this confession. “We 
meet in the cottages of the ‘poor and the sick, 
whom He loved and pitied when on earth ; and 
we, His unworthy servants, try to soothe their 





soul as well as the body, and wipe away all the 
tears of all His people.” 

“Then it does you infinite credit, Jane,” said 
Alfred, warmly. “ Now, that is the voice of true 
religion; and not the whine of this sect, nor the 
snarl of that. And so she joins you in this good 
work? Iam not surprised.” 

* We meet in it now and then, dear; but she 
can hardly be said to have joined me: I have 
a district, you know; but poor Mrs. Dodd will 
not allow Julia to enlist in the service. She 
visits independently, and by fits and starts; and 
I am afraid she thinks more of comforting their 
perishable bodies than of feeding their souls. It 
was but the other day she confessed to me her 
backwardness to speak in the way of instruction 
to women as old as her mother. She finds it so 
much easier to let them run on about their earthly 
troubles: and of course it is much easier. Ah, 
the world holds her :still in some of its subtle 
meshes.” 

The speaker uttered this sadly; but presently, 
brightening up, said, with considerable bon- 
homie, and almost a sprightly air: “ But she is 
a dear girl, and the Lord will yet light her candle.” 

Alfred pulled a face, as of one that drinketh 
verjuice unawares: but let it pass: hypereri- 
ticism was not his cue just then, “ Well, 
Jenny,” said he, “I have a favour to ask you. 


Introduce me to your friend Miss Dodd! Will 
you ?” 
Miss Hardie coloured faintly. “I would 


rather not, dear Alfred.” 

“Nonsense; why not ?” 

“Because the introduction could not be for 
her eternal good.. Julia’s soul is in a very tick- 
lish state; she wavers as yet between this world 
and the other world ; and it won’t do; it won’t 
do; there is no middle path. You would very 
likely turn the scale, and then I should have fought 
against her everlasting welfare—my friend’s.” 

“What, am I an infidel?” inquired Alfred, 
angrily, 

Jane looked distressed. ‘“‘ Ohno, Alfred. But 
you are a worldling.” 

Alfred, smothering a strong sense of irritation, 
besought her to hear reason; these big words 
were out of place here. 


am.” 

“Then why urge me to do it, against my con- 
science ?” asked the young lady, as sharply as if 
she had been a woman of the world. “You can- 
not be in Jove with her, as you do not know her.” 

Alfred did not reply to this unlucky thrust, 
but made a last effort to soften her, “Can you 
call yourself my sister, and refuse me this trifling 
service, which her brother, who loves her and 
esteems her ten times more sincerely than you 
do, would not think of refusing me if he was at 
home ?” 

“Why should he? He is in the flesh, him- 
self; let the carnal introduce one another. I 
really must decline; but I am very, very sorry 








that you feel hurt about it.” 
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“ And I am very sorry I have not ‘an amiable 
worldling’ for my sister, instead of an unamiable 
and devilish conceited Christian.” 

And, with these bitter words, Alfred snatched 
a candle and bounced to bed in afury. So apt 
is one passion to rouse up others. 

Jane Hardie let fall a gentle tear: but consoled 
herself with the conviction that she had done her 
duty, and that Alfred’s anger was quite unreason- 
able, and so he would see as soon as he should 
cool. 

The next day the lover, smarting under this 
check, and spurred to fresh efforts, invaded 
Sampson. That worthy was just going to dine 
at Albion Villa, so Alfred postponed pumping 
him till next day. Well, he called at the inn 
next day, and if the doctor was not just gone 
back to London! 

“T have no luck!” thought Alfred; and wan- 
dered disconsolate homewards. 

Tn the middle of Buchanan- street, an agitated 
treble called after him, “ Mr. Halfred! hoh, Mr. 
Halfred !” He looked back and saw Dick Absa- 
lom, a promising young cricketer, brandishing a 
document and imploring aid. ““O, Master Halfred, 
dooee please come here. I durstn’t leave the 
shop.” ‘ 

There is a tie between cricketers far too strong 
for social distinctions to divide, and, though 
Alfred muttered peevishly “whose cat is dead 
now ?” he obeyed the strange summons. 

The distress was a singular one. Master 
Absalom, I must premise, was the youngest of 
two lads in the employ of Mr. Jenner, a berievo- 
lent old chemist, a disciple of Malthus. Jenner 
taught the virtues of drugs and minerals to 
tender youths, at the- expense of the public. 
Scarcely ten minutes had elapsed since a pretty 
servant girl came into the shop, and laid a paper 
on the counter, saying, “ Please to make that up, 
young man.” Now at fifteen we are gratified 
by inaccuracies of this kind from ripe female lips : 
so Master Absalom took the prescription with a 
complacent grin; his eye glanced over it; it fell 
to shaking in his hand; chill dismay penetrated 
his heart ; and, to speak with oriental strictness, 
his liver turned instantly to water. However, 
he made a feeble clutch at Mercantile Mendacity, 
and stammered out, “ Here’s a many hingredients, 
and the governor’s out walking, and he’s been 
and locked the drawer where we keeps our 
Pretorium. You couldn’t come again in half an 
hour, Miss, could ye?” She acquiesced readily, 
for she was not habitually called Miss, and she 
had a follower, a languid one, living hard by, and 
belonged to a class which thinks it consistent to 
come after its followers. 

Dicky saw her safe off, and groaned at his ease. 
Here was a prescription full of new chemicals, 
sovereign, no doubt; i.e. deadly when applied 
Jennerically ; and the very directions for use were 
in Latin words he had encountered in no pre- 
scription before. A year ago Dicky would have 
counted the prescribed ingredients on his fingers, 
and then taken down an equal ‘number of little 





articles, solid or liquid, mixed them, delivered. 
them, and so to cricket, serene: but now, his 
mind, to apply the universal cant, was “in a 
transition state.” A year’s practice had chilled. 
the youthful valour, which used to scatter Epsom 
salts, or oxalic acid ; magnesia, or something white. 
An experiment or two by himself and his compeers, 
with comments by the coroner, had enlightened 


him as to the final result on the human body of 


potent chemicals fearlessly administered, leaving 
him dark as to their distinctive qualities applied 
remedially. What should he do? run with the 
prescription to old Taylor in the next street, a 
chemist of forty years? Alas! at his tender age, 
he had not omitted to chaff that reverend rival 
persistently and publicly. Humble his establish- 
ment before the King-street one? Sooner 
perish drugs, and come eternal cricket! And, 
after all, why not? Drummer-boys, and powder- 
monkeys, and other imps of his age that dealt 
destruction, were paid; Mankind acknowledged. 
their services in cash: but old Jenner, taught 
by Philosophy, through its organ the newspapers, 
that “ knowledge is riches,” was above diluting 
with a few shillings a week the wealth a boy 
acquired behind his counter: so his apprentices 
got no salary. Then why not shut up the old 
rogue’s shutters, and excite a little sympathy for 
him, to be followed by a powerful reaction on 
his return from walking; and go and offer his 
own services on the cricket ground to field for 
the gentlemen by the hour, or bow! at a shilling 
on their bails? ‘“ Bowling is the lay for me,” 
said he ; “ you get money for that, and you only 
bruise the gents a bit and break their thumbs: 
you can’t put their vital sparks out as you can 
at this work.” 

By a striking coincidence, the most influential 
member of the cricket club passed while Dick 
was in this quandary. 

“Oh, Mr. Halfred, you was always very good 
to me on the ground; you couldn’t have me 
hired by the club, could ye? for I am sick of 
this trade; I wants to bowl.” 

You little duffer!’”’ said Alfred, “ cricket is 
a recreation, not 2 business. Besides, it only 
lasts five months. Unless you adjourn to the anti- 
podes. Stick to the shop like a man, and make 
your fortune.” 

“Oh, Mr. Halfred,” said Dick, sorrowfully, 
“how can I find fortune here? Jenner don’t 
pay. And the crowner declares he will not have 
it; and the Barton Chronicle says us young 
gents ought all to be given a holiday to go and 
see one of us hanged by lot; but this is what 
have broke this camel’s back at last; here’s 
dalled thing to come smiling and smirking in 
with, and put it across a counter in a poor boy’s 
hand. Oh! oh! oh!” 

“Dick,” said Alfred, “ if you blubber, I’ll give 
you a hiding. You have stumbled on a passage 
you can’t construe. Well, who has not ? but we 
don’t shed the briny about it. Here, let me have 
a go at it.” 

“Ah, I’ve heard you are a scholard,” said 
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Dick, “‘ but you won’t make out this; there’s 
some new preparation of Mercury, and there’s 
musk, and there’s horehound, and there’s a 
neutral salt; and dal his old head that wrote it!” 

“ Hold your jaw, and listen, while I construe it 
to you. 
hord vespertind, at ten o’clock at night—eat ix 
Musca? what does that mean? ‘dd Preto- 
rium, to the Preetorium. Lat in Muscdé? I see ; 
this is modern Latin with a vengeance. ‘ Let 
him go in a fly to the Pretorium. Saltet, let 
him jump—cum tredecim caniculis, with thirteen 
little dogs—presertim meo, especially with my 
little dog.” Dicky, this prescription emanates 
from Bedlam direct. ‘ Domum reditta’—hallo! 
it is a woman, then. ‘ Let Aer go in a fly to the 
—Town-hall,’ eh? ‘Let her jump,’ no, ‘dance, 
with thirteen whelps, especially mine.’ Ha! ha! 
ha! And who is the woman that is to do all 
this, I wonder ?” 

“ Woman, indeed!” said a treble at the door ; 
“no more than I am;; it’s for a young lady. O, 
Jiminy!” 

This polite ejaculation was drawn out by the 
speaker’s sudden recognition of Alfred, who had 
raised his head at her remonstrance, and now 
started in his turn: for it was the black-eyed 
servant of Albion Villa. They looked at one 
another in expressive silence. 

“ Yes, sir, it is formy young lady. Is it ready, 
young man ?” 

No, it ain’t; and never will,” squealed Dick, 
angrily ; “it’s a vile ’oax; and you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself bringing it into a respectable 
shop.” 

Alfred silenced him, and told Sarah he thought 
Miss Dodd ought to know the nature of this 
prescription before it went round the chemists.” 

He borrowed paper of Dick, and wrote : 

“Mr. Alfred Hardie presents his compliments 
to Miss Dodd, and begs leave to inform her that 
he has, by the merest accident, intercepted the 
enclosed prescription. As it seems rather a 
sorry jest, and tends to attract attention to Miss 
Dodd and her movements, he has ventured, with 
some misgivings, to send it back with a literal 
translation, on reading which it will be for Miss 
Dodd to decide whether it is to circulate : 

**On Wednesday, at ten p.m., let her go 
in a fly to the town-hall, and dance with 

little dogs, 
thirteeen {pup ies, 

whelps, 
turn home at six a.m., and sleep till dinner, and 
repeat the folly as occasion serves.’ ” 

“Suppose I could get it into Miss’s hands 
when she’s alone ?” whispered Sarah. 

* You would earn my warmest gratitude.” 

“Warmest gratitude’! Is that awarm gownd 
or a warm cloak, I wonder ?” 

* Tt is both, when the man isa gentleman, and 
a pretty, dark eyed, gir! pities him and stands his 
friend.” 

Sarah smiled, and whispered, “Give it me; 
L’ll do my best.” 


especially with mine: re- 


‘ Die Mercurii, on Weduesday—decima 





Alfred enclosed the prescription and his note 
in one cover, handed them to her, and slipped a 
sovereign into her hand. He whispered, “Be 
prudent.” 

“Tm dark, sir,’ said she: and went off 
briskly homewards, and Alfred stood rapt in 
dreamy joy, and so self-elated that, had he been 
furnished like a peacock, he would have instantly 
become “a thing all eyes,” and choked up 
Jenner’s shop, and swept his counter. He had 
made a step towards familiarity, had written 
her a letter; and then, if this prescription came, 
as he suspected, from Dr. Sampson, she would, 
perhaps, be at the ball. This opened a delightful 
vista. Meantime Mrs. Dodd had communicated 
Sampson’s opinion to Julia, adding that there 
was a prescription besides, gone to be made 
~ “ However, he insists on your going to this 

a had 

Julia begged hard to be excused: said she was 
in no humour for balls: and, Mrs. Dodd objecting 
that the tickets had actually been purchased, 
she asked leave to send them to the Dartons: 
“they will be a treat to Rose and Alice; they 
seldom go out: mamma, Ido so fear they are 
poorer than people think. MayI?” 

“Tt would be but kind,” said Mrs. Dodd, 
“Though really why my child should always be 
sacrificed to other people’s children ——” 

“Oh a mighty sacrifice!” said Julia. She sat 
down and enclosed the tickets to Rose Darton, 
with a little sugared note. Sarah being out, 
Elizabeth took it. Sarah met her at the gate, but 
did not announce her return: she lurked in 
ambush till Julia happened to go to her own 
room, then followed her, and handed Alfred’s 
missive, and watched her slily, and, being herself 
expeditious as the wind in matters of the heart, 
took it for granted the enclosure was something 
very warm indeed; so she said with feigned sim- 
plicity, “I suppose it is all right now, miss ?” 
and retreated swelling with a secret, and tor- 
mented her fellow-servants all day with inuendoes 
dark as Erebus. 

Julia read the note again and again: her heart 
beat at those few ceremonious lines. “He does 
not like me to be talked of,” she said to herself. 
“How good he is! What trouble he takes about 
me! Ah! he will be there.” 

She divined rightly; on Wednesday, at ten, 
Alfred Hardie was in the ball-room. It wasa 
magnificent room, well lighted, and at present not 
half filled, though dancing had commenced. The 
figure Alfred sought was not there; and he 
wondered he had been so childish as to hope she 
would come to a city ball. He played the fine 
gentleman; would not dance. He got near the 
door with another Oxonian, and tried to avenge 
himself for her absence on the townspeople, who 
were there, by quizzing them. 

But in the middle of this amiable occupation, 
and, indeed, in the middle of a sentence, he 
stopped short, and his heart throbbed, and he 
thrilled from head to foot ; for two ladies glided 
in at the door, and passed up the room with the 
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unpretending composure of well-bred people. 
They were equally remarkable ; but Alfred saw 
only the radiant young creature in flowing muslin, 
with the narrowest sash in the room, and no orna- 
ment but a necklace of large pearls, and her own 
vivid beauty. She had altered her mind about 
coming, with apologies for her vacillating dispo- 
sition so penitent and disproportionate, that 
her indulgent and unsuspecting mother was 
really quite amused. Alfred was not so happy as 
to know that she had changed her mind with his 
note. Perhaps even this knowledge could have 
added little to that exquisite moment when, 
unhoped for, she passed close to him, and the 
fragrant air from her brushed his cheek; and 
seemed to whisper, “ follow me and be my slave !” 





GARIBALDI’S GLASS. 

“ GARIBALDI has been sent for! The Gari- 
baldists are coming! They left Rieti two days 
ago: they are close to Rome now! They are 
to enter by the Porta Maggiore this very night!” 
Such were the sounds that o’er the startled mind 
of the few English scattered wild dismay, as they 
collected in knots of two orthree in front of Piale’s 
reading rooms, in the Piazza di Spagna, Rome, 
on a bright April morning of 1849. Those who 
witnessed the scene (as the writer did) will not 
easily forget the hurrying excitement which per- 
vaded these groups; the anxious yet undecided 
step, so different from our ordinary insular impas- 
sibility, with which one after another set off to 

rocure passports, to bargain with vetturini— 
or the post-horses had been seized by the go- 
vernment—and, most essential of all, to extract 
from bankers’ chests the gold and silver indis- 
pensable for travelling; the time having now 
come when the republican paper money was 
useless, even close outside the gates of Rome. 
Truly this eagle in a dovecote fluttered our 
British pigeons most thoroughly. Comparatively 
but a handful of our countrymen were even then 
remaining in the Eternal City. Notwithstand- 
ing the unopposed debarkation of Oudinot’s 
troops at Civita Vecchia; notwithstanding the 
plausible phrases of his proclamation, and the 
aternal hoisting of the French tricolour side 
y side with the Italian flag—which he had 
private orders to pull down, “si possis honesté, 
si non, quocunque modo (if you can, without 
making a disturbance about it; if you can’t, 
somehow or other); notwithstanding all these 


| reassurances, the suspicious sons of perfidious 
| Albion felt uneasy. True, the presidential letter 


i! 


was mellifluous. Bardolph gave assurance for 
Falstaff, but Master Dumbleton liked not the 
security. So, long before the announcement of 
the avatar of Garibaldi, by far the greater por- 
tion of foreigners had departed, either for 
Switzerland, or for the pleasant country hallowed 
by the mild sway of Bomba. 

But this last drop crowned the cup of terror, 
and within twenty-four hours of the reported 
arrival, carriage after carriage had rolled away, 





until there remained, besides those foreigners 
whom professional duties or family arrangements 
prevented them from moving, only a few ex- 
citable Americans, or some enterprising own 
artist to a London journal. To which of these 
eategories the present writer belonged matters 
little; the rather that among all classes reigned 
pretty much the same opinion as to what manner 
of man might be this grim Garibaldi. He was 
looked upon as neither more nor less than a 
chief of brigands; pillage, disguised probably 
under some form of law, was believed to be the 
impending lot of Rome; and in fearful antici- 
pation, bankers sunk rouleaux of napoleons in 
the ground of friends’ cellars, while private in- 
dividuals brooded in a melancholy manner over 
probable domiciliary visits concerning jewel- 
cases, and forced contributions of spoons and 
forks. One American lady (whose melancholy 
death by shipwreck, shortly afterwards, threw a 
nee interest on all these later details of her 
ife) did indeed show a brave front to the dangers 
which she affirmed to have no real existence. 
She maintained that, like Tom Thumb, we had 
made the giants first, which, unlike that gallant 
chief, we did not subsequently slay. She had 
seen the guerilla force at Rieti, and pretested 
her entire willingness to meet them half way, 
and hold out the right hand of fellowship. But 
her assertions fell on incredulous ears, and were 
looked upon as the wild chimeras bred in the 
brain of a known personal friend of Mazziui. 

True to report—report being true for once— 
that same evening the dreaded force arrived. 
There was not much regularity, it must be ad- 
mitted, in their transport arrangements, for 
most of the baggage-mules being unloaded in 
the space of ground near the quaint old Baker’s 
Tomb, were dismissed with a kick in the ribs to 
seek their food and shelter among the arches of 
the Claudian Aqueduct. Next morning, we 
heard that the troops had taken up their quar- 
ters in the convent of 8. Silvestro, having ejected 
the pious and hapless sisterhood who tenanted 
these holy shades. “A significant foretaste of 
what we may expect,” said some ; but to others, 
who happened to know that the convent in 
question occupied nearly one whole side of a 
long street, and that the community had not 
for years exceeded the number of seven, the 
outrage did not seem very flagrant. 

Time went on at his usual pace: and, some- 
what to our amazement, the city remained quiet 
as before ; rather more quiet indeed; for, when 
the populace permitted themselves the distrac- 
tion of burning the confessional boxes from the 
churches, Garibaldi’s soldiers were the only 
obstacle to outrage. Although they could not 
save the cardinals’ gilt coaches from being made 
a bonfire of, yet, to their exertions was attri- 
butable the rescue of a Lord-Mayor-looking ve- 
hicle, in which, thenceforth, rode the miraculous 
wooden baby of Araceli. Never before had this 
ligneous Locock been so honoured. Up to that 
period its Hilithyian services had becn rendered 
by aid of a dirty hackney-coach. 

As I do not propose to detail all the events of 
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| the siege, I will allude but briefly to those of 


the 30th April, when Oudinot, having announced 
to the Romans his intention of entering the city 


' that day, found himself at about four in the 


' on the promised day—only as prisoners. 





eeneeenene 


afternoon, apparently to his own wonderment, 
in full retreat towards Civita Vecchia, closely 
pursued by Garibaldi, in whose hands, moreover, 
were left about two hundred of the attacking 
force, prisoners or wounded. One may pardon 
the somewhat bombastic terms in which the 
Roman authorities announced that the French 
troops had kept their word and entered — 
The 
joke was, after all, a transcript from one of 
Salen as to the evacuation of Prussia, and it 
was the only revenge they took. The prisoners 
were restored at the earliest opportunity ; and 
the wounded, after receiving every attention 
which their condition demanded, followed their 
comrades. Greatly puzzled by the way were 
many of these soldiers to know why they, re- 
publicans, had been fighting against the republi- 
can government of Rome, and often did they 
apppeal on the subject—for the French soldier 
is not a mere fighting machine—to visitors in 
the hospital, whose answers they probably 
thought unsatisfactory enough. But not to 
mortals is it granted to penetrate the cloudy 
sanctuary of Olympus, to explore the secret 
thoughts of Zeus ; and from the Parisian Jove 
had gone forth the fiat that the Romans were 
oppressed by a tyrant soldiery. Strangely 
ignorant of this fact the Romans themselves 
appeared to be; doubly strange it was that 
when, by reason of Garibaldi’s departure from 
Rome to sweep with steel besom the maccaroni 
king and his followers from Velletri, they were 
for several days free from the yoke of this 
tyrant army, the Romans were still obstinately 
blind to the charms of French protection. 

This obstinacy was duly punished; for when 
M. de Lesseps, in his simple-mindedness, finally 
agreed to a convention of really straightforward 
and undiplomatic tenor, Oudinot at once threw 
off the mask, disavowed the authority of his 
civilian colleague, declared his intention of at- 
tacking the city on Monday morning, and, by 
way of being even better than his word, began 
the attack on Saturday night. Gallantly was 
the city defended. Rome and Venice stand as 
emphatic refutations of the oft-repeated false- 
hood that Italians will not fight. In the course 
of the first day, the Casino dei Quattro Venti 
was taken and retaken six times; and the Villa 
of the Vascello, outside the walls, though un- 
roofed and reduced to a shell by the French 
artillery, remained to the very last day the im- 
pregnable fortress of Colonel Medici’s brave 
battalion of Piedmontese sharpshooters. The 
first breach effected in the walls was, indeed, 
yielded to the French without a musket being 
discharged; the regiment Dell’ Unione, which 
had previously distinguished itself for bravery, 
on that night running away ignominiously. But 
not even then was Rome taken, For ten days 
did Garibaldi’s energy prolong the defence, 
although the enemy was actually within the 








walls, and two additional breaches had to be 
effected before the French would hazard an 
attack on the position of §. Pietro Montorio. 
This spot, on which Garibaldi had concentrated 
his last strength, is well known to visitors as 
commanding the loveliest and most extensive 
view of the city, and may be described to non- 
travellers as the point whence was taken the 
anorama of Rome published in the Illustrated 
ondon News. ‘That same panorama had its 
share of the dangers of war, having been left b 
its painter in the Villa Savorelli, and found, 
after the surrender, lying uninjured on a heap of 
rubbish among the ruined anus and gilded 
ceilings of the Villa. 

The end, however, could not be doubtful. On 
one side was a small though determined body of 
men: on the other, the whole military power of 
France, since nothing could be more certain 
than that the opportunity of washing out in 
blood the shame of the defeat would overpower 
in the minds of Frenchmen all other considera- 
tions. Accordingly, on the 29th of June, the 
last act of the drama was performed. It was pre- 
luded and accompanied for three hours by a fire 
of howitzer-shells, which, as they were directed 
upon the entirely non-combatant quarter of the 
Piazza di Spagna, did not very consistently ac- 
cord with the published programme of freeing 
peaceful inhabitants from a tyrant soldiery. It 
may be fairly doubted whether our countryman 
Wyatt, whose lamp was knocked out of his 
hand by the fragment of a shell which burst in 
his studio; or whether the Saxon painter, 
ToERMER, who, while endeavouring to ex- 
tinguish the fire in his house, had the bucket 
carried off in a precisely similar manner, fully 
appreciated the benefits of Gallic intervention. 
During this time the second and third breaches 
were the scene of a fearful struggle. Many a 
gallant Frenchman lost his lite before the 
invaders made good their footing on the summit 
of the breaches. The traveller who drives round 
the walls may still discern, near the monument 
erected in 1848 to commemorate the sham theft 
and mock recovery of the skull of St. Andrew, 
several crosses placed by their victorious com- 
rades in honour of the brave men who fell that 
night. The ever-increasing numbers of the 
French, however, bore down all resistance, and 
at length, on the very day when—if Romish 
tradition may be believed, which is usually a 
large If—the Prince of the Apostles had, 
eighteen hundred years before, suffered martyr- 
dom on this very spot, the tottering throne of 
his successor was set up anew on ground 
cumbered with the corpses of Roman citizens. 

Early the next morning a proclamation an- 
nounced to the inhabitants that all further re- 
sistance was useless, and would thenceforth 
cease ; a fact soon confirmed by the total silence 
of the artillery on both sides. Strange as it may 
appear, it is nevertheless true, that the cessation 
of firing, though it brought personal safety, did 
not bring what was altogether a sense of relief. 
‘There was a dull, dreary vacuity in the day, cor- 
responding possibly to the “vastus dies” of 
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Tacitus, when by the death of Tiberius the Ro- 
mans were freed from the excitement of imme- 
diate danger, but knew not what was next to 
be looked for. One question, however, shortly 
arose, and one to which it was not easy to give 
an answer. What was to be the fate of Gari- 
baldi and his soldiers? It was taken for granted, 
and was soon understood to have been confirmed 
by the French general, that the Lombards and 
the National Guard of Rome would be looked 
upon as regular soldiers, entitled to all privileges 
which the laws of war accord to a surrendering 
garrison. But with respect to the irregular corps 
no such assurance was proved, or stated; nor, 
although various efforts were made (chiefly 
through the kind intervention of the American 
minister), could any answer be obtained on the 
subject. The French general was as uncom- 
municative as ever has been the great mystery 
from whom he derived inspiration. ‘The oracle 
was dumb ;” a circumstance less to be regretted, 
seeing that Milton’s verses and our own experi- 
ence of the individual case had taught us to 
expect from its voice only “ words deceiving,” 
or evena “hideous hum!” The fact was tole- 
rably patent ; the French were heartily ashamed 
of their own work; and although their orders 
forbad any formal recognition of the Garibal- 
disti, they knew that to treat three thousand 
armed men as brigands, would be at once bar- 
barous and impracticable. 

Towards sunset the gallant chief gathered his 
men from the various outposts, and collected 
the main body of his followers near 8. John 
Lateran, it being understood, rather than abso- 
lutely promised, that, if they retreated quietly, 
no pursuit would be attempted by the French. 
The Corso, that evening, bore a strange aspect. 
The foot-pavements crowded with gazers, and 
the carriage-way kept clear by dragoons, were 
not altogether dissimilar to the arrangements of 
a Carnival day; but here the likeness ended. 
No tapestries hung from the windows; of ban- 
ners none were visible save the faded tricolour 
in front of the Caffé Nuovo—the same which 
was afterwards sent to Paris to do duty as a 
captured standard—and a few English flags, 
whose protecting influence might, in the event 
of a street contest, have proved but as a broken 
reed. Of any fighting, however, there was no 
danger. All who were disposed to resist had 
fought their best and their last—as the corpses 
round the Villa Spada and the Fontana Paolina 
clearly showed—and the prevailing expression 
traceable in the features of the Corso crowd was 
rather one of weariness than of resentment. 
Among Garibaldi’s men, however, there was no 
lack of activity. The infantry were already 
marched to the Lateran Gate ; and the chief por- 
tion of the cavalry soon rode down the street in 
good order, save where some individual trooper 
fell out of the ranks to replace a damaged lance 
or carbine from cartfuls of these weapons which 
had been placed in the openings of the side- 
streets. A few of the old Papal dragoons, the 
only really good soldiers in the army, had cast 
in their lot with the guerilla chief; and their 





dark-green uniforms and brazen helmets con- 
trasted picturesquely with the scarlet blouse 
and wide-awake, which was even in those days 
the badge of Garibaldi’s soldiers. 

The interest of the scene became more vivid 
as the videttes were recalled from the more re- 
mote outposts, and rode in parties of three or 
four rapidly after their comrades; for, as pre- 
viously mentioned, nothing could be learnt with 
certainty of the French general’s intentions, and 
many glances were directed anxiously towards 
the Porta del Popolo, in expectation of the 
advancing French columns who, it was sup- 

osed, would immediately occupy the city. All, 
1owever, remained silent ; and, when far behind 
the rest, one single scarlet horseman galloped 
wildly down the Corso, his handkerchief (worn 
under his hat like an Arab’s kefiah) fluttering 
about his shoulders ; and when, after checking 
for an instant his little Corsican pony, and 
choosing a new lance, he dashed away in the 
direction of Trajan’s Forum, the street was 
empty of troops. 

Ve drove off, therefore, past the Colosseum 
to the Lateran Church. Most visitors to Rome 
know how beautiful is the prospect from the 
steps of S. Giovanni Lateran, stretching away 
in every direction to the foot of the mountains 
which enclose the Campagna. For those who 
enter the city from the south, it would be hard 
to find a more suggestive scene than here pre- 
sents itself. A massive preponderating church, 
crowned with gigantic statues far too heavy 
for the pediment, all fluttering stonework in 
front, mere masonry, brickwork, and iron bars 
behind; how different from the refined taste, 
the heart-labour of Phidias! Some mosaics of 
early Christian artists, far superior in honesty of 
purpose to the marble mob on the church-top; 
a sham relic from Jerusalem; and all the rest 
of the landscape filled by the walls and aque- 
ducts of the old imperial city in every stage of 
ag ruin, ranging far away to the 

lue Apennines! Of commercial prosperity, of 
modern civilisation, there is literally no trace 
whatever, unless the custom-house at the gate 
may elicit from some enthusiastic traveller, the 
pious ejaculation once excited by a gallows, 
“Thank God! We are in a civilised land!” 
The fact is, this quarter of Rome, once the most 
thickly peopled, has never recovered the great 
conflagration made by the French under Robert 
Guiscard, in the replacement on his throne of 
the pope of their time. 

The ordinarily deserted green sward was 
now crowded, but the scene, though bustling, 
was by no means riotous. All along the edge 
of the public road, from the Lateran Gate to 
the Triclinium of Leo, were ranked, in triple 
file, the infantry—upwards of two thousand 
men, mostly young fellows, dusty, tired, weather- 
beaten, while the yellow cheek and frequent 
bandage told deny of disease and of stern 
work, There they stood in good order, down- 
cast, yet not apparently disheartened ; and 
though their weapons were by no means first 
rate, and though their scarlet blouses were 
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sorely tarnished, there was that in their de- 
meanour which showed that to press too closely 
on their retreat would be a dangerous experi- 
ment. Perfect tranquillity prevailed. It may 
be faithfully set down here that of all the booty 
said to have been amassed by this band of 
brigands—for the old phrase had been heard 
again within the last two days—the only visible 
trace was a dried codfish sticking on the bayonet 
of one provident private. Perhaps, after all, even 
this solitary fish a been honestly paid for, and 
the sin was only one against military discipline, 
not against civic morality. 

The sun was just setting as Garibaldi himself 
appeared. He rode along the ranks, in his well- 
known white poncho, torn in scores of ne by 
rifle-balls, his long yellow hair and beard covered 
with the hot summer dust, and his tanned face 
grave—as well it might be—with the sense of 
responsibility. A small mounted staff accom- 
panied him, among whom the spectators could 
not but look with foreboding interest at the 
slight form of his wife, wrapped in a long blue 
cloak. Though she sat her horse cheerfully 
enough, she looked but ill-fitted to endure the 
fatigues of the wild retreat, which, as we know, 
were destined to prove fatal to her. 

A shout from the populace, feeble at first, but 
fast swelling to a roar of “ Long live the great 
warrior !” ceased with the quiet gesture of re- 

roof with which it was received by its object. 

Ie dismounted, and his painful gait showed that 
all the Vincennes bullets which had been spe- 
cially aimed at him had not fallen harmless. 
From the look-out over the Lateran Gate, to 
which he had ascended, he was engaged in 
sweeping the whole horizon carefully and anxi- 
ously with his glass, when his survey was inter- 
rupted, and the melancholy silence of the 
assembly was broken, by the startling sound of 
a shot, discharged close at hand. At such a 
moment little was needful to create alarm; for 
a few seconds the ranks swayed to and fro, and 
there seemed every probability that the Piazza 
would become filled with a mere disorderly mob. 
But the officers were at once on the alert, and,run- 
ning rapidly through the ranks, enjoined and en- 
forced silence and order. Garibaldi himself imme- 
diately descended, and the cause of alarm, which 
proved to be a somewhat singular one, was made 
manifest. One of the front rank men had car- 
ried in the skirt pocket of his blouse a con- 
cealed pistol, which by some accident had been 
discharged. Contrary to all probability, the 
soldier himself was uninjured, but the ball had, 
unluckily, entered the thigh of a bystander, only 
about six yards distant. (I went to the spot 
shortly afterwards, and saw the soldier still oc- 
cupying his place in the rank, his face of a 
corpse-like whiteness, and with a large blackened 
hole burnt in the skirt of his blouse. The poor 
fellow who was wounded had been remaved into 
the little custom-house at the gate, on the door- 
step of which he had been standing.) This 
unlucky accident seemed but an ill omen for the 
departure, which was now no longer to be de- 


layed, and gave additional gloom to a scene 





already sombre enough. The gate by which the 
King of Naples had proposed to make his trium- 
phal entry was unbarred for the egress of his 
conqueror ; and swiftly, silently, and sadly, the 
troops filed out into the twilight Campagna. 
All was ended, and we drove home. 

Some weeks previously, I had lent a Cary’s 

pocket telescope to a young Neapolitan who 
was fighting in the Roman ranks. One evening, 
on returning from the field, he came to me, with 
a rather disconcerted air, to inform me that he 
no longer had my glass. The general had seen 
him make use of it, had borrowed it from him, 
and, struck with its excellence, had inquired if 
it were his own? “No, general,” was the an- 
swer, “it belongs to an English family residin 
here.” “Give me their address, and say that 
regret that the necessities of war oblige me to 
borrow their property.” The message was duly 
communicated to me; but, I confess, my confi- 
dence in the general was not sufficient to awaken 
in me any great expectation of ever seeing my 
lass again. 
But 1 had done injustice to Garibaldi. On 
this last day (for that time) of his Roman 
career, when not only his own life, but the lives 
of all his gallant men, of his noble sons, and 
of his ill-fated wife, were in dark hazard and 
uncertainty, he did not forget this trifling 
matter. ‘The lancer, whom we had seen riding 
so fast, was despatched by his chief with orders 
to find our house and restore the glass. Igno- 
rant of the Roman localities, he had ridden into 
various porte cochéres before he could discover 
where we lived: creating awful alarm in the 
quiet neighbourhood. But he made us out at 
last, and delivered his message ; a little daughter 
of mine received his trust from him; and ever 
since a special value has been attached by her, 
and by all of us, to “ Garibaldi’s glass.” 





VIRGILIUS THE ENCHANTER. 


In discoursing of Talismans and Amulets,* 
we mentioned some which were said to have 
been made by Virgilius the Enchanter for 
the protection of Rome and Naples. The feats 
of that imaginary magician are related at large 
in an old “English romance called The Lyte 
of Virgilius, probably founded on a French 
work, embodying the various traditions of the 
middle ages; and, as a specimen of the kind 
of literature which gave entertainment to our 
forefathers in the early days of printing, the so- 
called “ Life” is worthy of half an hour’s atten- 
tion. The book to which we more especially 
allude, was printed at Antwerp by John Does- 
borcke, and is a curious piece of quaint old 
English spelling—somewhat vitiated, perhaps, 
by Dutch compositors, but no doubt genuine 
enough in the main. ‘The precise date does not 
appear; but the language and orthography in- 
dicate the fifteenth century. This edition was 
reprinted, about five-and-thirty years ago, by 
Mr. W. J. Thoms, the present Editor of Notes 


* In volume viii., page 85. 
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and Queries, in his excellent collection of An- 
cient English Fictions. 

The necromantic Virgil of the dark ages was 
supposed by our ancestors to be the same per- 
son with the great poet. This tradition may 
simply have resulted from the tendency of the 

opular mind in uninstructed times to attribute 
Patanic dealings to all men of unusual intellect. 
Virgil, indeed, is not the only Latin poet who has 
been converted into a sorcerer by vulgar igno- 
rance and superstition; for the —_ 
easy-hearted man of the world, Horace, is still 
revered in the neighbourhood of Palestrina as a 

owerful and benevolent wizard. In the case of 

irgil, however, the belief is thought to have been 
occasioned by the mystical character of the Sixth 
Book of the Mneid, where the Sibyl conducts 
Mneas to the infernal regions; by the magical in- 
cantation described in the Eighth Pastoral; and 
by the fact of Virgil’s grandfather having borne 
the name of Maius, which was confounded with 
the word Magus, a magician. It is certain that 
in the neighbourhood of Naples, where he was 
buried, he has been long regarded as an en- 
chanter—a reputation which Beckford found in 
full swing when he visited the spot in 1780; 
and that the learned folly of the Sortes Vir- 
giliane prevailed all over the civilised world 
for ages. The same species of divination was 
practised by the learned with the productions 
of the Mantuan poet, as been in vogue 
amongst the illiterate with the Bible. As far 
back as the twelfth century, the necromantic 
legends connected with the name of Virgil had 
acquired a deep and extended root; and early 
in the following century they were collected in 
the Otia Imperialia of oe of Tilbury, who 
had visited Naples, and seen some of the mar- 
vellous works which Virgil was said to have 
contrived. Other writers followed in the same 
wake; and from their several productions we 
learn a great deal about the Augustan poet 
which he would have been utterly astonished to 
learn himself. According to these chroniclers 
(as we find set forth by Mr. Thoms in his Pre- 
face to the old romance), Virgilius placed on a 
certain gate of Naples two immense images of 
stone, one of which was handsome and merry, 
the other sad and mis-shaped; and whoever 
came in by the side of the former prospered in 
all his affairs, while those who entered by the 
latter were sure to be unfortunate. He set 
up on a high mountain near the same city a 
brazen statue, having in its mouth a trumpet, 
which sounded so loud when the north wind 
blew that the flames and smoke issuing from the 
neighbouring forges of Vulcan were driven back 
over the sea. He made a public fire, at which 
any one might freely warm himself (a rather 
doubtful benefit at Naples, one would think); 
and near the fire he stationed a brazen archer 
with his arrow drawn out, and underneath it 
this inscription: “If any one strike me, I will 
shoot off my arrow ;” wlwch one day really took 
place, a certain man having struck the archer ; 
whereupon, away went the arrow, and the foolish 
experimentalist at the point of it, straight into 





the heart of the fire, which was extinguished at 
once and for ever. Among his other contri- 
vances, Virgilius caused the safety of the city 
of Naples to depend upon what seems a very 
frail and treacherous security—viz. an egg; for 
he not only made the ieenition of eggs, but 
he suspended a magical egg on the top of a 


high tower, ordaining that when the Bs stirred | 


the town should shake, and when it broke the 
town should sink.* It is curious to find a trace 
of this superstition in the statutes of the Order 
du Saint Esprit, instituted in 1352, according 
to which a chapter of the knights was to be 
held every year at “ the Castle of the Enchanted 
a near the grotto of Virgil. 

he romance of Virgilius presents most of 
these popular legends in the form of a connected 
narrative. The title-page sets forth that “ this 
boke treateth of the Lyfe of Virgilius, and of 
his Deth, and many marvayles that he dyd in 
his lyfetyme by whychcrafte and nygramancye, 
thorowgh the helpe of the Devyls of Hell;” so 
that we start with a very comprehensive idea of 
the poet’s infernal abilities and achievements. 
We ought to observe, by the way, that no men- 
tion is anywhere made of the literary productions 
of the hero. The Aneid and the Georgics might 
never have been composed, for anything we are 
told about them by the old romance-writer; yet 
there can be no doubt that the ideal magician 
was originally associated with the real poet. It 
is very difficult, however, to trace the connexion. 


Virgil the poet was of humble origin; Virgil the | 
enchanter is described asa relative of the family | 
of Remus, brother of the founder of Rome, and | 


is said in the old story-book to have been born 


not long after the epoch of the wolf-suckled | 


twins. He was a native, not of Mantua, but of 
Raynes, wherever that may be; and he acquired 
his remarkable powers in a way of which ancient 
biographers make no mention. When he was a 
boy, he was walking about with his schoolfellows, 
one holiday, amongst the hills. Perceiving a 
great hole in the side of one of those uplands, 
he ventured in, and penetrated so far that he 
was in total darkness. He went still further, 
and saw a little glimmering light, which en- 
couraged him to proceed. Presently, he heard 
a voice calling, “ Virgilius, Virgilius!”’ But he 
could see no one. 
me?” And the voice said, “ Virgilius, see you 
not that little board lying beni 


he saw the board plainly; and then the voice 
said, “ Remove it, and let me out.” But the 
boy was gifted with a discretion beyond his 
years, and he asked, “ Who art thou that talkest 
to me thus?” “I am a devil,” answered the 
voice, “conjured out of the body of a certain man, 


and banished here until the day of judgment, un- | 





e you there, , 
marked with a word?” Virgilius answered that | 








He cried out, “ Who calleth | 


* In the old romance, the egg is coupled with | 


an apple, which the writer calls “a napyll,” and 
appears to derive from that singular mis-spelling the 
name of the city,—‘ Napels”! But the confusion 
with regard to names, places, and periods, all through 
the story, is most amusing. 
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less I be delivered by the hands of men. There- 
fore, Virgilius, I pray you release me from this 
pain, and I will show you many books of necro- 
mancy, and how you may study them easily, 
and know the practice therein, so that no man 
in the science of magic shall surpass you; and 
moreover I will coin how you may gratify 
all your desires, help your friends, and make 
your enemies writhe.” Virgilius was tempted 
by these promises; but first of all he bade the 
fiend show him the books of which he spoke. 
This was done (in what manner does not ap- 
pear); and Virgilius pulled up the board, re- 
vealing a little hole, at which the devil wriggled 
out like an eel, though a moment after he stood 
before Virgilius like a big man. The youth was 

eatly astonished how so huge a figure could 

ave proceeded from so small a place; so he 
said to the demon, “Could you return into the 
hole you came out of?” The devil said he 
could. But Virgilius still doubted, or affected 
to doubt. “I will wager the best pledge that 
I have,” said he, “that you cannot do it.” “I 
consent,” rejoined the devil; and he wriggled 
himself back again into the hole. Virgilius im- 
mediately closed the board down on him; and, 
the word written thereon having apparently a 
talismanic power, he was unable to come forth. 
Then he called out dreadfully to Virgilius, 
“What have you done?” And Virgilius an- 
swered, “ Abide there to your appointed day !” 
And there he remains stil], and will to the end 
of all things. 

The reader cannot fail to perceive in this stor 
a marked similarity to the release of the rebel- 
lious spirit in the Arabian Nights tale of the 
Fisherman and the Genie. The fisherman, how- 
ever, only acted in self-defence when he lured 
the genie back into the brazen jar, and, upon 
receiving a solemn promise of good treatment, 
finally released him. Virgilius behaves with 
shabby ingratitude; but to steal a march on a 
fiend has always been r ed as fair enough, 
even though at the same time you avail yourself 
of the fiend’s forbidden arts. The similitude to 
the Arabian legend is the more noteworthy from 
the fact that nothing was known in Europe 
about the Arabian Nights until the commence- 
ment of last century, when Galland’s French 
translation made its appearance in Paris; while 
the fictions concerning Virgilius, as we have 
seen, date from the middle ages. There can be 
no doubt that much of the legendary lore of 
those times was brought from the East by the 
Crusaders. 

Having in this disreputable way acquired a 
knowledge of the black science, Virgilius soon 
became eum ; but in the course of a few years 
he was summoned by his mother to Rome, where 
several of the great lords had possessed them- 
selves of the family inheritance. This they re- 
fused to give up; whereupon, Virgilius threw a 
stream of air over all the fruit ot corn in the 


land which his enemies withheld from him, and 
caused ‘it to be brought into his own house, 
The nobles then gathered together a mighty 
army, and went to besiege the enchanter in his 








castle; but he closed all his lands with a stream 
of air which no living creature could pass; and 
he cast another stream of air at the rear of the 
invading host, so that they could neither go for- 
ward nor backward. Then said Virgilius, ad- 
dressing them: “ You came to disinherit me, 
but you shall not; and be assured that you 
shall have no profit of the lands as long as [ 
live. You may tell the emperor that I will tarry 
four or five years till he take better counsel. I[ 
desire not to plead according to the law, but 
will seize my goods where I find them; and you 
may also tell the emperor that I care not for all 
his power, nor for anything he can do to me.” 
These haughty words being reported to the 
monarch, he determined on revenge, and marched 
at the head of his army to the residence of Vir- 
gilius; but he was caught in the same necro- 
mantic device that had foiled his nobles, for it 
seemed as if he were surrounded by a great 
water, which left him no means of escape. The 
enchanter furthermore tantalised him and his fol- 
lowers by dressing a large quantity of meat, of 
which they were not allowed to partake, though 
they could see the steam from it. But one day 
Virgilius almost found his match; for a man 
learned in conjurations came to the emperor, 
and said that he knew of a method by which 
Virgilius and his people might be thrown into a 
profound sleep. He was permitted to make 
trial, and succeeded so well that Virgilius him- 
self could hardly keep himself from slumber. 
Matters began to look serious; for the spell 
which held the beleaguering forces in check was 
broken, and the enemy was beginning to assault 
the walls of the castle. Virgilius in all haste 
consulted his books of necromancy, and disco- 
vered in what manner he might deliver his 
people from sleep; when he conjured to such 
good purpose that he brought the emperor and 
his army to a stand-still again. Like the in- 
mates of the palace in the Sleeping Beauty in 
the Wood, all were struck motionless in the 
attitude which they had chanced to assume at 
the moment. The emperor and the baffled con- 
juror stood as though they were dead; and 
those who were on the ladders, with one foot up 
and the other down, remained in that posture 
immovably for a whole day. In the night, 
Virgilius went to the monarch, and taunted hi 
with his inability to ag ong ; but the latter, 
being = humbled by his discomfiture, an- 
swered by offering to restore Virgilius his lands, 
and to make him his chief adviser, if he would 
remove the spell. Virgilius consented, and, 
straightway admitting the emperor and his host, 
feasted and rewarded them with unparalleled 
magnificence. 

Notwithstanding all this penetration and ne- 
cromantic skill, Virgilius was frequently tricked 
by women. Having fixed his abode in Rome, 
he fell in love with the fairest woman in that 
city, who, being resolved to deceive her admirer, 
desired him to repair at midnight to the walls of 
her castle, which stood in the market-place, pro- 
mising that she would pull him up to her win- 





dow in a basket. At the appointed hour, Vir- 
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gilius made his appearance before the castle ; 
the basket was let down, and the magician 
seated himself init. The lady then drew him 
up until he was half way between the ground 
and the top of the tower ; but there she stopped, 
and made the cord fast, saying, “You are de- 
ceived, and shall hang where you are until to- 
morrow, which is market day, that all the people 
may wonder at you and your dishonesty.” With 
those words she shut down her window, and the 
following day the poor enclanter was mocked 
by the populace. The report of his disgrace 
spread all over Rome till it reached the ears of 
the emperor, who sent for the lady, and com- 
manded her to let Virgilius down; which she 
did.* He then swore to be revenged, and by 
conjuration put out all the firein Rome. The 
deprivation continued for a whole day and night ; 
and at length the emperor sent for Virgilius, 
and prayed him that his people might have fire 
ain. He consented, on condition that the lady 
should stand on a scaffold in the middle of the 
market-place, in a manner not at all consistent 
with self-respect. The scaffold was made; the 
lady was placed on it, and obliged to remain there 
for three days; and thas was Virgilius revenged, 
and the Romans once more supplied with fire. 
The magician now set himself to making 
those statues upon which depended the safety 
of Rome. He fashioned, and set up in the Capi- 
tolium (which, explains the old romance-writer, 
“was the towne-house”), a figure of the god of 
Rome, surrounded by other figures representing 
the gods ofall those lands which were under the 
rule of the Imperial City. Each of these idols 
had in his hand a bell ; and whenever any of the 
subject countries contemplated rising against 
the authority of Rome, all the gods turned their 
backs on the Roman figure, and the god of the 
refractory land rang his bell so violently that 
the senators heard it, and, going to the place, 
saw what country it was that meditated insur- 
rection. This contrivance so annoyed the rulers 
of Carthage that they held a privy council, and 
determined on sending three men to Rome, with 
a plot for destroying the idols. The men were 
provided with a vast sum in gold and silver, 
and, on arriving at Rome, gave out that they 
were soothsayers and dreamers of prophetic 
dreams. After a while, they buried under a hill 
near the city a large pot of money, and let fall 
into the Tiber from one of the bridges a great 
barrel full of gold. They then went to the 
senators, and said: * Worshipful lords, we 
dreamed last night that under the foot of a 
neighbouring hill there is a great pot of money. 
If you will grant us permission, we will our- 
selves be at the cost of seeking after it.” Per- 
mission was granted, and the treasure was 
presently dug out of the earth. In a few days, 
the false soothsayers went again to the senators, 
and said: “ Worshipful lords, we have dreamed 
that in a certain part of the Tiber a barrel of 





* This adventure has been repeated in many 
places, and was introduced by Sir Bulwer Lytton 
into Pelham. : 





gold lies sunk. If you wil! grant us permission, 
we will go and seek it.” The lords of Rome 
bade them do their best, and the soothsayers 
were glad. They hired ships and men, and went 
to the place where they had dropped the barrel, 
and in time drew it up; after which, they made 
the senators many costly gifts. The way was 
now prepared for the grand attempt. The wise 
men weut a third time to the senators, and said 
they had dreamed that under the foundations of 
the Capitol lay twelve barrels full of gold, and 
that, if they were allowed to do so, they would 
dig for it, and the result would be very advan- 
tageous to the great lords. Encouraged by the 
success of the two former perquisitions, the 
senators gave the men the required authority, 
and they began to delve beneath the basis of 
the building. When they thought they had 
gone far enough, they departed from Rome ; and 
on the following day the Capitol tumbled into. 
ruins, and the statues which Virgins had made 
with so much art were utterly destroyed. 

Another device was more permanently suc- 
cessful, though it tasked the ingenuity of Vir- 
gilius to the utmost. The emperor, having had. 
many complaints of the night-runners, thieves, 
and murderers who infested the streets of Rome, 
applied to the enchanter for a remedy. Vir- 
gilius hereupon caused to be fashioned a horse. 
of copper, with a copper man on his back, 
having in his hand a flail of iron; and every 
night proclamation was made at ten o’clock that 
no one was to be in the streets until morning. 
Then leapt forth the copper horse and the copper 
man throughout the streets of Rome, even to 
the smallest thoroughfare; and whoever was. 
found abroad was stricken dead by the iron flail. 
More than two hundred persons having been 
killed in this manner, the thieves and murderers 
bethought them of a contrivance. They made 
a portable ladder with a drag attached to it, 
and, when they heard the copper horse and the 
copper man approaching, they cast the drag upon 
the houses, and ascended to the roofs, where 
they were out of danger. The emperor, being 
bafiled, again appealed to Virgilius, who directed 
him to set two copper hounds on either side of 
the horse. The magical figures were made; the 
ruffians as usual went out on their lawless. 
errands, and, as soon as the noise of the copper 
horse and man came thundering along the street,. 
climbed as before on to the tops of the houses.. 
But the copper dogs bounded after them, tore 
them to pieces, and delivered Rome from the 
pest that had troubled it. 

While engaged in these and similar works, 
Virgilius was attracted by a report concerning 
the daughter of the Sultan of Babylon, who was 
said to be of extraordinary beauty. He fell in 
love with the mere description of this damsel, 
and, making a bridge in the air, went over to 
her. She received the magician very agreeably, 
and agreed to depart with him into his own 
country. Accordingly, Virgilius carried her 
across the aérial bridge into his magnificent 
palace and orchard, and showed her his enor- 
mous heaps of treasure, and the wonderfal de- 
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vices by which he guarded them. In the mean 
while, the sultan sought far and wide for his 
child, without success ; and he was amazed and 
sorrowful. Some time having been passed by 
the princess very pleasantly in the society of 
Virgilius, she requested permission to return 
home. The enchanter accordingly transported 
the lady across his magic bridge into her father’s 
palace, and left her lying on the bed in her own 
chamber, where she was found sleeping. The 
sultan demanded an explanation of the mystery. 
“Father,” said she, “a fair man of a strange 
land carried me through the air to his palace 
and orchard; but I know not what land it is, 
for I have spoken to no one but him.” The 
sultan then charged her, when next she was 
taken away by her unknown visitor, to bring 
back some of the fruit of the orchard, that he 
might discover what country she was carried 
to. At the first opportunity, she possessed her- 
self of some walnuts and other fruit; on behold- 
ing which, the sultan exclaimed, “TI see it ison 
this side of France that he hath so often borne 
you away.” Then he told his daughter to give 
er lover, when he came again, a certain drink, 
which would have the effect of casting him into 
a deep slumber, and, as soon as this was ac- 
complished, to let him know. The princess did 
as she was directed, and Virgilius, having drunk 
the potion, was overcome with sleep, and so was 
taken. On recovering his senses, he was 
brought before the sultan, who told him that 
for what he had done he should suffer a shameful 
death. The lady said she would die with him, 
and her father replied that they should be burned 
together. But Virgilius resorted to his enchant- 
ments, and so wrought upon the sultan and his 
lords that they fancied themselves engulfed by 
the great river of Babylon. Suddenly the magi- 
cian and the princess were seen high overhead on 
the bridge of air, passing across the sea into the 
distant land. The sultan was now delivered from 
his illusion about the river, but his daughter was 
beyond his grasp, and he never saw her again. 
The castle of the enchanter was surrounded 
by a stream, and guarded at the only entrance 
by twelve iron men on each side, smiting dread- 
fully with iron flails, so that no one could enter 
without having his brains dashed out, unless the 
flails were stopped, which could only be done 
by Virgilius himself. One day it occurred to 
him that he could make himself young again ; he 
therefore instructed his man in the method by 
which the flails could be stilled, and, taking him 
into a cellar, where there was a lamp burning 
perpetually, and a barrel, said: ‘ You must slay 
me, cut me into small pieces, salt them, and 
place them in the barrel, putting the head at 
the bottom, and the heart in the middle. Then 
set the barrel under the lamp, that night and 
day it may leak and drop into the same; and 
once a day for nine days you must fill the lamp, 
and fail not. And when this is done, I shall be 
renewed and made young again, and live many 
winters more.” The man, after divers protes- 
tations, fulfilled his master’s wishes, and day by 
day went to the castle to replenish the lamp, 








always taking care when he left to sct the iron 
flails going, so that the place might not be en- 
tered. The emperor, however, having missed 
Virgilius for seven days, summoned the man 
before him, and asked what had become of his 
master. The servant at first equivocated, but 
at length, under a threat of death, said that he 
had left him in his own abode. The emperor 
and the man then departed for the castle, which 
stood a litile without the city walls, and the 
monarch commanded that the flails might be 
made to cease from smiting. The man said that 
he knew not the way; but another menace of 
instant death induced him to still those dread- 
ful engines, and both entered the castle, and 
searched high and low for the magician, but 
found him not. At last they came to the cellar, 
and the emperor, seeing the remains of Virgilius 
in the barrel, and divining that his man had slain 
him, at once despatched the latter with his 
sword. Immediately afterwards, a naked child 
was seen to rise from the barrel, and to run 
three times round about it, exclaiming, “‘ Cursed 
be the time that ever you came here!” Then 
the child vanished like smoke, and was never 
again seen ; and Virgilius remained in the barrel, 
dead, his hopes of renewed youth being frus- 
trated by the impatience of the monarch. 





THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. 

Ir is an unsettled question with me whether 
I shall leave Calais something handsome in my 
will, or whether I shall leave it my malediction. 
I hate it so much, and yet I ain always so very 
glad to see it, that Iam in a state of constant 
indecision on this subject. 

When I first made acquaintance with Calais, 
it was as a maundering young wretch in 2 
clammy perspiration and dripping saline par- 
ticles, who was conscious of no extremities but 
the one great extremity, sea-sickness—who was 
a mere bilious torso, with a mislaid headache 
somewhere in its stomach—who had been put 
into a horrible swing in Dover Harbour, and 
had tumbled giddily out of it on the French 
coast, or the Isle of Man, or anywhere. Times. 
have changed, and now I enter Calais self- 
reliant and rational. I know where it is before- 
hand, I keep a look out for it, I recognise its 
landmarks when I see any of them, I am ac- 
quainted with its ways, and I know—and I can 
bear—its worst behaviour. 

Malignant Calais! Low-lying alligator, evad- 
ing the eyesight and discouraging hope! Dodg- 
ing flat streak, now on this bow, now on that, 
now anywhere, now everywhere, now nowhere! 
In vain Cape Grinez, coming frankly forth into 
the sea, exhorts the failing to be stout of heart 
and stomach; sneaking Calais, prone behind its 
bar, invites -emetically to despair. Even when 
it can no longer quite conceal itself in its muddy 
dock, it has an evil way of falling off, has Calais, 
which is more hopeless than its invisibility. 
The pier is all but on the bowsprit, and you 
think you are there—roll, roar, wash!—Calais 
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has retired miles inland, and Dover has burst 
out to look for it. It has a last dip and slide in 
its character, has Calais, to be especially com- 
mended to the infernal gods. Thrice accursed 
be that garrison-town, when it dives under the 
boat’s keel, and comes up a league or two to 
the right, with the packet shivering and splut- 
tering and staring about for it! 

Not but what I have my animosities towards 
Dover. I particularly detest Dover for the self- 
complacency with which it goes to bed. It 
always goes to bed (when I am going to Calais) 
- with a more brilliant display of lamp and candle 
than any other town. Mr. and Mrs. Birming- 
ham, host and hostess of the Lord Warden Hotel, 
are my much-esteemed friends, but they are 
too conceited about the comforts of that esta- 
blishment when the Night Mail is starting. 
I know it is a good house to stay at, and I 
don’t want the fact insisted upon in all its warm 
bright windows at such an hour. I know the 
Warden is a stationary edifice that never rolls 
or pitches, and I object to its big outline 
seeming to insist upon that circumstance, and, 
as it were, to come over me with it, when I am 
reeling on the deck of the boat. Beshrew the 
Warden likewise, for obstructing that corner, 
and making the wind so angry as it rushes round. 
Shall I not know that it blows, quite soon 
enough, without the officious Warden’s inter- 
ference ? 

As I wait here on board the night packet, for 
the South Eastern Train to come down with the 
Mail, Dover appears to me to be illuminated for 
some intensely aggravating festivity in my per- 
sonal dishonour. All its noises smack of taunting 
praises of the land, and dispraises of the gloomy 
sea, and of me for going onit. The drums upon 
the heights have gone to bed, or I know they 
would rattle taunts against me for having my 
unsteady footing on this slippery deck. The 
many gas eyes of the Marine Parade twinkle in 
an offensive manner, as if with derision. The dis- 
tant dogs of Dover bark at me in my mis- 
ag wrappers, ‘as if I were Richard the 

bird, 

A screech, a bell, and two red eyes come 
gliding down the Admiralty Pier with a smooth- 
ness of motion rendered more smooth by the 
heaving of the boat. The sea makes noises 
against the pier, as if several hippopotami were 
lapping at it, and were prevented by circum- 
stances over which they had no control from 
drinking peaceably. We, the boat, become vio- 
lently agitated—rumble, hum, scream, roar, and 
establish an immense family washing-day at 
each paddle-box. Bright patches break out in 
the train as the doors of the post-office vans 
are opened, and instantly stooping figures with 
sacks upon their backs begin to be beheld among 
the piles, descending as it would seem in ghostly 
procession to Davy Jones’s Locker. The -pas- 
sengers come on board; a few shadowy French- 
men, with hatboxes shaped like the stoppers of 
gigantic case-bottles ; a few shadowy Germans in 
immense fur coats and boots; a few shadowy 
Englishmen prepared for the worst and pretend- 





ing not to expect it. I cannot disguise from 
my uncommercial mind the miserable fact that 
we are a body of outcasts ; that the attendants 
on us are as scant in number as may serve to 
get rid of us with the least possible delay; that 
there are no night-loungers interested in us; 
that the unwilling lamps shiver and shudder at 
us; that the sole object is to commit us to the 
deep and abandon us. Lo, the two red eyes 
glaring in increasing distance, and then the 
very train itself has gone to bed before we 
are off ! 

What is the moral support derived by some 
sea-going amateurs from an umbrella? Why do 
certain voyagers across the Channel always put 
up that article, and hold it up with a grim and 
fierce tenacity? A fellow-creature near me— 
whom I only know to de a fellow-creature, be- 
cause of his umbrella: without which he might 
be a dark bit of cliff, pier, or bulkhead—clutches 
that instrument with a desperate grasp, that will 
not relax until he lands at Calais. Is there 
any analogy, in certain constitutions, between 
keeping an umbrella up, and keeping the spirits 
up? A hawser thrown on board with a flop 
replies. “Stand by!” “Stand by, below.” 
* Half a turn ahead!” “ Half a turn ahead !” 
“ Half speed!” “ Half speed!’ “ Port !” 
* Port!” “ Steady!” “ Steady!” “Go on!” 
** Go on!” 

A stout wooden wedge driven in at my right 
temple and out at my left, a floating deposit of 
lukewarm oil in my throat, and a compression 
of the bridge of my nose in a blunt pair of 
pincers,—these are the personal sensations b 
which I know we are off, and by which I sh 
continue to know it until 1am on the soil of 
France. My symptoms have scarcely esta- 
blished themselves comfortably, when two or 
three skating shadows that have been trying to 
walk or stand, get flung together, and other two 
or three shadows in tarpaulin slide with them 
into corners and cover themup. Then the South 
Foreland lights begin to hiccup at us in a way 
that bodes no good. 

It is at about this period that my detestation 
of Calais knows no bounds. Inwardly I re- 
solve afresh that I never will forgive that hated 
town. I have done so before, many times, but 
that is past. Let me register a vow. Implac- 
able animosity towards Calais everm——that was 
an awkward sea, and the funnel seems of my 
opinion, for it gives a complaining roar. 

The wind blows stiffly from the Nor’-East, the 
searuns high, we ship a deal of water, the night 
is dark and cold, and the shapeless passengers lie 
about in melancholy bundles, as if they were 
sorted out for the laundress ; but for my own 
uncommercial part I cannot pretend that 1 am 
much inconvenienced by any of these things. 
A general howling whistling flopping gurglin 
and scooping, I am aware of, and a gener 
knocking about of Nature; but the impressions 
I receive are very vague. In a sweet faint 
temper, something like the smell of damaged 
oranges, I think 1 should feel languidly benevo- 
lent if I had time. Lhave not time, because I 
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am under a curious compulsion to occupy myself 





with the Irish melodies. “ Rich and rare were 
the gems she wore,” is the particular melody 
to which I find myself devoted. I sing it to 
myself in the most charming manner and with 
the greatest expression. Nowand then, I raise 
my head (I am sitting on the hardest of wet 
seats, in the most uncomfortable of wet attitudes, 
but I don’t mind it,) and notice that I am a 
whirling shuttlecock between a fiery battledore 
of a lighthouse on the French coast and a 
fiery battledore of a lighthouse on the English 
coast; but I don’t notice it particularly, ex- 
cept to feel envenomed in my hatred of Calais. 
Then I go on again, “Rich and rare were the 
ge-ems shie-e-e-e wore, And a bright gold ring 
on her wa-and she bo-ore, But O her beauty 
was fa-a-a-a-r be-yond” —I am particularly 
proud of my execution here, when I become 
aware of another awkward shock from the sea, 
and another protest from the funnel, and a fel- 
low-creature at the paddle-box more audibly 
indisposed than I think he need be—“ Her 
sparkling gems or snow white wand, But O her 
beauty was fa-a-a-a-a-r be-yond”—another awk- 
ward one here, and the fellow-creature with the 
umbrella down and picked up, “ Her spa-a-rkling 
ge-ems, or her Port! port! steady! steady ! 
snow white fellow-creature at the paddle-box 
very selfishly audible, bump rear wash white 
wand.” 

As my execution of the Irish melodies partakes 
of my imperfect perceptions of what is going on 
around me, so what is going on around me 
becomes something else than what it is. The 
stokers open the furnace doors below, to feed 
the fires, and I am again on the box of the old 
Exeter Telegraph fast coach, and that is the 
light of the for ever extinguished coach-lamps, 
and the gleam on the hatches and paddle- 
boxes is ¢Aeir gleam on cottages and haystacks, 
and the monotonous noise of the engines is the 
steady jingle of the splendid team. Anon, thie 
intermittent funnel roar of protest at every 
violent roll, becomes the regular blast of a high 
pressure engine, and I recognise the exceed- 
ingly explosive steamer in which I ascended 
the Mississippi when the American civil war 
was not and when only its causes were. <A frag- 
ment of mast on which the light of a lantern 


falls, an end of rope, and a jerking block or so, 


become suggestive of Franconi’s Circus at Paris 
where I shall be this very night mayhap (for it 
must be morning now), and they dance to the self- 
same time and tune as the trained steed, Black 
Raven. What may be the speciality of these 
waves as they come rushing on, I cannot desert 
the pressing demands made upon me by the 
gems she wore, to inquire, but they are charged 
with something about Robinson Crusoe, and I 
think it was in Yarmouth Roads that he first went 
a seafaring and was near foundering (what a 
terrific sound that word had for me when I was 
a boy!) in his first gale of wind. Still, through 
all this, I must ask her (who was she, I wonder !) 
for the fiftieth time, and without ever stopping. 
Does she not fear to stray, So lone and lovely 








through this bleak way, And are Erin’s sons 
so good or so cold, As not to be tempted by 
more fellow-creatures at the paddle-box or gold ? 
Sir knight I feel not the least alarm, No 
son of Erin will offer me harm, For though 
they love fellow-creature with umbrella down 
again and golden store, Sir Knight they what 
a tremendous one love honour and virtue more : 
For though they love Stewards with a bull’s-eye 
bright, they’ll trouble you for your ticket, sir— 
rough passage to-night ! 

I freely admit it to be a miserable piece 
of human weakness and inconsistency, but I no 
sooner become conscious of those last words 
from the steward than I begin to soften towards 
Calais. Whereas I have been vindictively wish- 
ing that those Calais burghers who came out of 
their town by a short cut into the History of 
England, with those fatal ropes round their necks 
by which they have since been towed into so 
many cartoons, had all been hanged on the spot, 
T now begin to regard them as highly respec- 
table andvirtuous tradesmen. Looking about me, 
I see the light of Cape Grinez well astern of the 
boat on the davits to leeward, and the light of 
Calais Harbour, undeniably at its old tricks, but 
still ahead and shining. Sentiments of forgive- 
ness of Calais, not to say of attachment to 
Calais, begin to expand my bosom. I have weak 
notions that I will stay there a day or two on 
my way back. A faded and recumbent stranger 
pausing in a profound reverie over the rim of a 

asin, asks me what kind of place Calais is? 
I tell him (Heaven forgive me!) a very agree- 
able place indeed—rather hilly than other- 
wise. 

So strangely goes the time, and on the whole 
so quickly —though still I seem to have been on 
board a week—that [ am bumped rolled gurgled 
washed and pitched into Calais Harbour before 
her maiden smile has finally lighted her through 
the Green Isle, When blest for ever is she who 
relied, On entering Calais at the top of the tide. 
For we have not to land to-night down among 
those slimy timbers—covered with green hair as 
if it were the mermaids’ favourite combing-place 
—where one crawls to the surface of the jetty, 
like a stranded shrimp, but we go steaming 
up the harbour to the Railway Station Quay. 
And as we go, the sea washes in and out 
among piles and planks, with dead heavy beats 
and in quite a furious manner (whereof we 
are proud), and the lamps shake in the wind, 
aud the bells of Calais striking One seem to 
send their vibrations struggling against troubled 
air, as we have come struggling against troubled 
water. And now, in the sudden relief and 
wiping of faces, everybody on board seems to 
have had a prodigious double-tooth out, and 
to be this very instant free of the Dentists’ 
hands. And now we all know for the first time 
how wet and cold we are, and how salt we 
are; and now I love Calais with my heart of 
hearts! 

“ Hotel Dessin!” (but in this one case it is 
not a Vocal ery; it is but a bright lustre in the 
eyes of the cheery representative of that best of 
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inns). ‘ Hétel Meurice!” “ Hétel de France !” 
* Hotel de Calais!” “The Royal Hétel, Sir, 
Angaishe ouse!” “You going to Parry, Sir?” 
“ Your baggage, registair froo, Sir?” Bless ye, 
my ‘l'outers, bless ye, my commissionnaires, bless 
ye, my hungry-eyed mysteries in caps of a military 
form, who are always here, day or night, fair 
weather or foul, seeking inscrutable jobs which 
I never see you get! Bless ye, my Custom 
House officers in green and grey ; permit me to 
grasp the welcome hands that descend into 
my travelling-bag, one on each side, and meet at 
the bottom to give my change of linen a peculiar 
shake up, as if it were a measure of chaff or 
— I have nothing to declare, Monsieur le 

ouanier, except that when I cease to breathe, 
Calais will be found written on my heart. No 
article liable to local duty have I with me, Mon- 
sieur |’Officier de l’Octroi, unless the overflowin 
of a breast devoted to your charming town should 
be in that wise chargeable. Ah! see at the gang- 
way by the twinkling lantern, my dearest brother 
and friend, he once of the Passport Office, he 
who collects the names! May he be for ever 
changeless in his buttoned black surtout, witli 
his note-book in his hand, and his tall black hat, 
surmounting his round smiling patient face! Let 
us embrace, my dearest brother. I am yours a 
tout jamais—for the whole of ever. 

Calais up and doing at the railway. station, 
and Calais down and dreaming in its bed; Calais 
with something of “an ancient and fish-like 
smell” about it, and Calais blown and sea- 
washed pure; Calais represented at the Buffet 
by savoury roast fowls, hot coffee, cognac, and 
Bordeaux; and Calais represented everywhere 
by flitting persons with a monomania for chang- 
ing money—though I never shall be able to 
understand in my present state of existence how 
they live by it, but I suppose I should, if I un- 
derstood the currency question—Calais ex gros, 
and Calais ex détail, forgive one who has deeply 
wronged you.—I was not fully aware of it on 
the other side, but I meant Dover. 

Ding, ding! ‘To the carriages, gentlemen the 
travellers. Ascend then, gentlemen the travel- 
lers, for Hazebroucke, Lille, Douai, Bruxelles, 
Arras, Amiens, and Paris! I, humble repre- 
sentative of the Uncommercial interest, ascend 
with the rest. The train is light to-night, and 
I share my compartment with but two fellow- 
travellers; one, a compatriot in an obsolete 
cravat, who thinks it a quite unaccountable 
thing that they don’t keep “ London time” on a 
French railway, and who is made angry by my 
modestly suggesting the possibility of Paris 
time being more in their way; the other, a 
young priest, with a very small bird in a very 
small cage, who feeds the small bird with a 
quill, and then puts him up in the network 
above his head, where he advances twittering, to 
his front wires, and seems to address me in an 
electioneering manner. The compatriot (who 
crossed in the boat, and whom I judge to be 
some person of distinction, as he was shut up, 
like a stately species of rabbit, in a private 
hutch on deck) and the young priest (who 





joined us at Calais) are soon asleep, and then 


the bird and I have it all to ourselves. 

A stormy night still; a night that sweeps the 
wires of the electric telegraph with a wild and 
fitful hand ; a night so very stormy, with the 
added storm of the train-progress through it,that 
when the Guard comes clambering round to 
mark the tickets while we are at full speed (a 
really horrible performance in an Express train, 
though he holds on to the open window by his 
elbows in the most deliberate manner), he stands 
in such a whirlwind that 1 grip him fast by the 
collar, and feel it next to manslaughter to let 
him go. Still, when he is gone, the small small 
bird remains at his front wires feebly twittering 
to me—twittering and twittering, until, leaning 
back in my place and looking at him in drowsy 
faseination, I find that he seems to jog my me- 
mory as we rush along. 

Uncommercial travels (thus the small small 
bird) have lain in their idle thriftless way 
through all this range of swamp and dyke, as 
through many other odd places ; and about here, 
as you very well know, are the queer old stone 
farm-houses approached by drawbridges, and the 
windmills that you get at by boats. Here, are the 
lands where the women hoe and dig, paddling 
canoe-wise from field to field, and here are the ca- 
barets and other peasant-houses where the stone 
dovecotes in the littered yards are as strong as 
warders’ towers in old castles. Here, are the 
long monotonous miles of canal, with the great 
Dutch-built barges garishly painted, and the 
towing girls, sometimes harnessed by the fore- 
head, sometimes by the girdle and the shoulders, 
not a pleasant sight to see. Scattered through 
this country are mighty works of Vaupan, 
whom you know about, and regiments of such 
corporals as you heard of once upon a time, 
and many a blue-eyed Bebelle. Through these 
flat districts, in the shining summer days, walk 
those long grotesque files of young novices in 
enormous shovel hats, whom you remember 
blackening the ground checkered by the avenues 
of leafy trees. And now that Hazebroucke 
slumbers certain kilometres ahead, recal the 
summer evening when your dusty feet stroll. 
ing up from the station tended hap-hazard to 
a Fair there, where the oldest inhabitants 
were circling round and round a barrel-organ 
on hobby-horses, with the greatest gravity, and 
where the principal show in the Fair was a 
Religious Richardson’s—literally, on its own an- 
nouncement in great letters, ‘'ueatRe RE I- 
cievux. In which improving Temple, the dra- 
matic representation was of “ all the interest- 
ing events in the life of Our Lord, from the 
Manger to the Tomb;” the principal female cha- 
racter, without any reservation or exception, 
being at the moment of your arrival, engaged in 
trimming the external Moderators (as it was 
growing dusk), while the next pe female 
character took the money, and the Young Saint 
—_ disported himself upside down on tlie plat- 
orm. 

Looking up at this point to confirm the small 
small bird in every particular he has mentioned, 
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I find he has ceased to twitter, and has put his 
head under his wing. Therefore, in my different 
way I follow the good’example. 





AT YOUR FINGERS’ ENDS. 

Ovt of the fact that uncivilised man reckons 
with his fingers, and has ten fingers to reckon 
with, has arisen a numeral system, or machinery 
for counting, with the number ten at the bottom 
of all its arrangements. Every time we multiply 
by ten, we add simply a round 0,—1, 10, 100, 
1000, &e. To divide by ten we have only to cut 
off the last figure ; to divide by 100 we have only 
to cut off the two last figures, calling any surplus 
they may represent, so many parts of a tenth or 
hundredth; whereas in the arithmetic of every- 
day life, as it now stands, we are continually 
working sums out by an act of calculation rest- 
ing upon every figure, also, if we are duly care- 
ful, running over each of our calculations twice, 
as safeguard against error, and thereupon if we 
find error, running over it all a third time to ascer- 
tain which of the two differing calculations was 
the right one. All this trouble we give ourselves 
artificially, by using measures of value, weight, 
and capacity, that are not in accord with the 
method of counting. Let us measure and weigh 
by tens, as we count by tens, and we may rub 
every trace of vulgar fractions off the slates of 
our National scholars, and set free for more use- 
ful knowledge half the time now spent in learn- 
ing by heart confused or complex tables, and in 
the practice of long arithmetical processes that 
no longer touch on the real business of life. 
We do not this only. France and other countries 
of Europe having preceded us, Russia and others 
having declared themselves ready to follow, if 
we follow, the good example that has been 
already set, the whole mass of waste labour in 
conversion of foreign into English or English 
into foreign measures, will be done away with, 
and a great hindrance to international commerce 
will be destroyed. Between French and English 
houses, great mistakes are sometimes made in 
ordering and executing orders, and where those 
mistakes have not been felt there is very often 
enough doubt and hesitation about measures of 
quantity to turn the scale against relations with 
the stranger. 

The original measures were as naturally chosen 
as the original ten fingers for counting. The 
length of the foot, of the step or pace; of the 
fore-arm from the elbow, the ell; of the space 
from the end of the long finger of the out- 
stretched arm to the middle of the breast, the 
yard ; or from tip to tip of the two outstretched 
arms, the fathom ; of the thumb joint, the inch ; 
have from time immemorial been the foundation 
of all civilised systems of measurement. In the 
most ancient times, rough measurement sufficed. 
Every man took the size of his own foot, arm, 
or stride. With the growth of commerce came 


demand for uniformity, and fixed dimensions 
were assigned to the commercial foot, and hand, 
and stretch of arm, and thumb, 


In the same 








way something in nature of a tolerably uniform 
size was roughly taken as the basis of a system 
of weights. It was only in the reign of Henry 
the Third that an ounce was defined as the 
weight of six hundred and forty dry grains of 
wheat taken from the middle of the ear, anda 
pound as twelve ounces. Afterwards the weight 
of a fixed measure of water became the standard. 
Given a fixed quality to the water by distilla- 
tion, and no better standard of weight is to be 
desired. As to the original measures, men 
differ so far in size that we need not lose sight 
of the original foundations of a system of 
measurement more than we have already done 
in the adjustment of our measures to a system 
meant to become universal, calculated to some 
unvarying standard, that can always be re- 
ferred back to and ascertained with scientific 
accuracy. 

It was in France, in the revolutionary days— 
and discredited for some time by its revolutionary 
origin—that the perfecting of the system of 
weights and measures first received vigorous 
attention. In seventeen ’ninety, when King 
Louis the Sixteenth, at the beginning of the 
second act of the great drama of the revolution, 
was tamed to the will of the dominant National 
Assembly, and when that assembly, which in- 
cluded many enthusiastic doctrinaires, had ap- 
propriated church lands, divided France into 
departments, remodelled the judicature, and 
abolished parliaments and titles of honour, in 
that year *ninety, one of the acts of the submis- 
sive king was to give effect to the result of a 
decree of the Assembly concerning uniformity 
of weights and measures. It was the decree 
for an assembling of delegates from the French 
provinces, at Paris, to meet the secretary of 
the French Academy of Sciences and an equal 
number of members of the Royal Society of 
London, for the purpose of determining, for 
use as a standard of measure, the length of the 
pendulum vibrating seconds at the latitude of 
forty-five degrees, or any other latitude that 
might be chosen in preference; but, from the 
unsatisfactory relations between England and 
France, the English savans did not attend. In 
England, nearly half a century before, George 
Graham, the watchmaker, had determined the 
lengih of the pendulum vibrating seconds to be 
thirty-nine inches and thirteen hundredths of an 
inch. ‘In subsequent inquiries on this subject 
a committee of the House of Commons referred 
to standard measures made by Graham for the 
Royal Society in seventeen forty-two. In seven- 
teen ninety, when the National Assembly passed 
its edict, the Royal Society did appoint a com- 
mittee to consider the subject of standard mea- 
sures which, as there is record of the fact of 
its appoiutment but not of its transactions, may 
have taken some part in the discussions on the 
subject that had been appointed to take place 
at Paris. But the French king’s proclamation 
of the twenty-second of August, having recited 
the decree of the previous eighth of May, went 
on to ordain the issue and distribution of ele- 
mentary books in the departnients for the ready 
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comparison of the system of weight and measure 
hitherto usual in each with the new uniform 
standard, according to calculations made by the 
Academy of Sciences; it ordained also the gra- 
tuitous presentation of new weights and mea- 
sures to those who mighi find the purchase of 
them too expensive. The books might be used 
for six months, at the end of which date all the 
old measures and weights were to be abolished 
and replaced by the new. There were two 
changes subsequent to this, and immediately 
after the adoption of the system now current in 
France there was so much confusion that Dr. 
Thomas Young, an advocate of customary tables 
and of measurement by twelves, tells us it had 
* become usual for the most simple purposes of 
practical mechanics and civil life, to carry in the 
pocket a little ruler, in the form of a triangular 

rism, one of the sides containing the old esta- 
plished lines and inches of the royal foot, a 
second the millimetres, centimetres, and deci- 
metres of the revolutionary school, and the third 
the new ultra-royal cdmbination of the Jacobin 
measure with the royal division, the inches con- 
sisting of the thirty-sixth part of a metre, or the 
four millionth of a degree of the meridian of 
the earth.” 

But in spite of prejudice, in spite also of the 
tremendously classical cut and dried names for 
the respective weights and measures that were 
indeed to the taste of France in the days of its 
Brutuses, and are not alien to the French as they 
are to the English character, an uniform system 
of reckoning by tens soon proved its own value. 
As a national comfort, it has been held firmly 
to in France, and has been adopted, or is being 
adopted, in Holland, Belgium, Italy, Spain, Por- 
tugal, and Switzerland. Germany has accepted 
also the French decimal basis of length, and 
Russia only waits to follow England’s move- 
ment in the same direction. 

England is considering. The Great Exhibi- 
tion of ’fifty-one embarrassed the juries with 
the variety of systems of weight and measure 
followed by exhibitors. The Society of Arts 
petitioned the Treasury in favour of an uniform 
system. In "fifty-three the Statistical Congress 
of Brussels urged the same. The jury of the 
Paris International Exhibition in fifty-five, 
issued a declaration recommending uniformity 
of weights and measures. The late Prince 
Consort, at the opening of the London Congress 
of the International Statistical Society, called 
attention to the “difficulties and impediments” 
caused by the different weights, measures, and 
currencies, in which different statistics are ex- 
pressed. Meanwhile the British Branch of an 
“International Association for obtaining an uni- 
form Decimal System of Weights, Measures, and 
Coins,” has been, thanks especially to the inde- 
fatigable zeal of Mr. James Yates, one of its 
vice-presidents, actively calling attention to the 
subject. The Associated Chambers of Commerce 
of the United Kingdom, at their first annual 
meeting last year, resolved, among other matters, 
“that the present complicated system of weights 
and measures in use throughout: Great Britain 





and Ireland is very inconvenient to us as a great 
commercial nation, and that it is highly desirable 
to adopt the metrical system, which has been 
introduced into many European countries with 
great advantage, and the saving in time in trad- 
ing and other accounts.” To this effect they 
drew up a form of petition to parliament from 
the several Chambers of Commerce ; the pro- 
poser of the resolution and the inditer of the 
petition, being a member of the council of the 
Wolverhampton Chamber of Commerce, Mr. 
Frank P. Fellows, who has given very great 
attention to the subject of this most desirable 
reform, who ranks, with Mr. James Yates, among 
its most zealous and effective advocates, and 
from whose lecture on the subject, delivered a 
year or two ago at the rooms of the Society of 
Arts, and since published, we shall presently 
transfer information to these columns. 

During the last session of parliament, a select 
committee on weights and measures, presided 
over by Mr. William Ewart, took evidence 
upon the question, including among their wit- 
nesses many of the foreigners distinguished in 
science, art, and commerce, then in London. 
They examined also English scientific men, 
manufacturers, and operatives. Towards the 
close of the session this committee sent in their 
report, which was almost unanimously in favour 
of a gradual introduction of the uniform metrical 
system. In the first place, they advise that it 
should be permissive ; there should be no com- 
pulsion till the public understands, and is con- 
vinced, and calls for, the abolition of all the dis- 
crepant systems. ‘They advise, at the same 
time, the gradual introduction of a decimal 
system of money. The business of attending 
to this gradual introduction of a rew system, the 
committee would entrust to a new department 
of weights and measures established under the 
Board of Trade. Government should require 
the use of the decimal system in all accounts 
with itself, and should make its details a part of 
the civil service examination. The decimal unit 
of weight, the gramme, would be introduced as 
the basis of rates of postage. The Committee 
of Council of Education should, says the report, 
see at the same time to the early and practical 
teaching of decimals in schools. In public 
statistics, figures according to the metrical scale 
and the old scale should be placed side by side. 
In any new acts of parliament, only the metrical 
system should be recognised, and until the 
metrical fully asserted itself, there should be no 
lawful measures except the metrical and the 
imperial. 

An act of William the Fourth made all 
measures unlawful that differed from imperial 
measure, and imposed a forty shilling fine for 
using them; but Tittle regard was paid to the act 
or its penalties. From the beginning until now 
they have followed regulation after regulation ; 
and each new regulation has bred some fresh 
habit of measurement to be added to the great 
British medley. No tables in the aritlhmetic- 
book—complex and troublesome as are tliose 
mysteries of rods and perches, and hard as it is 
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to remember how many kilderkins there are not 
in an acre, or how many firkins make a peck— 
no tables in the arithmetic-book give an idea of 
the customary confusion in our British weights 
and measures. It is almost as hard to deal 
safely at home between county and county, as 
with the foreigner between country and country. 
There are in this country alone no fewer than 
twenty different ideas of a bushel. A bushel of 
oats means thirty-eight pounds, or at Liverpool 
it means forty-five pounds, or in Cornwall it 
means twenty-four gallons; but a bushel of 
barley means here forty-seven, there fifty, there 
fifty-two and a half, somewhere else sixty pounds, 
or forty-nine, or fifty-six; a bushel of beans 
means sixty-three pounds ; of peas, sixty-four ; 
of corn, at Manchester, say, sixty pounds if an 
Englishman, seventy if an American, is speak- 
ing; seventy-three pounds and a half at Dar- 
lington ; sixty-three in Lincolnshire ; eighty in 
Monmouthshire; and in some places four hun- 
dred and eighty-eight. We go to Saltash, 
perhaps, after learning in our tables that there 
are eight bushels in a quarter, and discover that 
in that part of the well there are five quarters 
toa bushel. A load of wheat means in one part 
of the country five quarters, in another five 
bushels, in another three bushels. If I buy 
wheat at Swansea, I must order by the stack of 
three bushels ; if at Barnard Castle, by the boll 
of two bushels, and must not, when I compare 
quantity and price, confuse this boll with two 
other bolls, one of two hundred and forty, the 
other of two hundred and eighty pounds. If I 
buy at Beccles, I must order by the coomb of 
two hundred and forty pounds. If at Preston, 
by the windle of two hundred and twenty. If 
at Wrexham, by the hobbet of one hundred and 
sixty-eight. But, even if I do happen to know 
what a hobbet of wheat means at Wrexham, 
that knowledge, good for Flint, is not good for 
Caernarvonshire. A hobbet of wheat at Pwlheli 
contains eighty-four pounds more than a hobbet 
at Wrexham; and a hobbet of oats is something 
altogether different ; and a hobbet of barley is 
something altogether different again. 

Our acknowledged learnable weights are bad 
enough, for there are no fewer than ten con- 
flicting systems in national use. Decimal grains 
for the scientific troy weight of 5 Geo. IV., 
ce. 74; troy ounce with decimal multiples called 
bullion weights ; bankers’ weights; apothecaries’ 
weights; diamond weights and pearl weights, 
including carats ; avoirdupois weight, born the 
same day as troy; weights for hay and straw ; 
coal weight ; and wool weight, using as factors 
two, three, seven, and thirteen. But, practically, 
everything in the way of weight and measure 
seenis to go its own gait, now on the appointed 
highway, now in the hedge, or over the hedge, 
now in the ditch, it goes staggering up and 
down the country with a sort of drunken inde- 
pendence. A gallon isn’t a gallon. It’s a wine 
gallon, or one of three different sorts of ale 
gallon, or a corn gallon, or a gallon of oil; and 
the gallon of oil means seven and a half pounds 
for train oil, and eight pounds for some other 


oils. If you buy a pipe of wine how much do 
you get? Ninety-three gallons if the wine be 
Marsala, ninety-two if Madeira, a hundred and 
seventeen if Bucellas, a hundred and three if 

ort, a hundred if Teneriffe. What is a stone? 

ourteen pounds of a living man, eight of 
a slaughtered bullock, sixteen of cheese, five 
of glass, thirty-two of hemp, sixteen and 
three-quarters of flax at Belfast, four-and- 
twenty of flax at Downpatrick. It is fourteen 
pounds of wool as sold by the growers, fifteen 
pounds of wool as sold by the woolstaplers to 
each other. There are seven measures in use to 
define an acre. A hundred-weight may contain 
a hundred, a hundred and twelve, or a hundred 
and twenty pounds. A hundred-weight of pork 
is eight pounds heavier at Belfast than at Cork. 
A man might live by selling coal at a less price 
per ton than he paid for it at the pit mouth. A 
ton of coal at the pit mouth varies from twenty- 
two to twenty-eight hundred-weight of a hun- 
dred and twenty pounds each; a ton to the 
householder means twenty hundred-weight of a 
hundred and twelve pounds each. Of cheese, 
thirty-two cloves (of eight pounds each) make a 
wey in Essex, forty-two in Suffolk. We walk 
in this United Kingdom by the measure of four 
sorts of miles, an English mile being two hun- 
dred and seventeen yards shorter than a Scotch 
mile, four hundred and eighty yards shorter 
than an Irish mile, and the geographical mile 
being another measure differing from all three. 
Our very sailors do not mean the same thing 
when they talk of fathoms. On board a man-of- 
war it means six feet, on board a merchantman 
five feet and a half, on board a fishing-vessel 
five feet ! 

All this confusion runs some risk of being 
confounded a little worse, if we are to have the 
new measures with their outlandish nomencla- 
ture, hectometres, centimetres, steres, and my- 
riagrammes, simply thrown into the mixture. 
The schoolmaster’s long names given by the 
French to their weights and measures, never 
shall be incorporated in the English language. 
But the things represented by the names are a 
rational necessity of commerce, and will surely 
come with increasing civilisation into accept- 
ance throughout Furope. Foreign witnesses 
before a parliamentary committee, agreed in 
testifying that a nation which has adopted the 
metrical system never wishes to use any other. 
The immense convenience for the smallest do- 
mestic, as well as the largest international, 
use, is quickly felt and strongly appreciated. 
Even in England it has crept into service 
among men and bodies of men who understood 
and had opportunities for benefiting by its 
handiness. Engineers and insurance companies 
have in very many instances been using none 
but a decimal system for their own purposes of 
calculation. “ The Registrar-General uses it, and 
it is about to be introduced into the statistical 
department of the Board of Trade: It has been 
in use in the Customs department for nearly 
twenty years. It is also used in the Bank of 








England. Professor Miller being asked how 
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long the decimal-metrical system has been in use 
in scientific operations, answered, “As long as 
I can remember. I should think that, since the 
year eighteen “thirty-six no chemist ever made 
use of weights which were not decimally di- 
vided.” Mr. Fairbairn said, “ When the decimai 
system has once been used in a machine-making 
establishment, I never knew an instance of its 
being given up. It will ultimately get into all 
mechanical operations.” ‘The decimal system 
is, indeed, in the working out, so simple and 
purely mechanical, that it can itself be worked 

y amachine. For this reason there would be, 
by its adoption, a great saving of the labour of 
clerks in merchants’ offices. ‘An English 
office,” says M. Lorsant, a Belgium manufac- 
turer, “ is made up of ready-reckoners and vade 
mecums, things utterly unknown abroad.” 
Clergymen aud teachers point out the immense 
waste of time to pupils and masters, over the 
learning by heart and application of the English 
tables of weights and measures. The metrical 
system itself is learned perfectly and for ever in 
an afternoon, while its application, says Dr. 
Farr, superintendent of the statistical depart- 
ment of the General Register Office, “ would 
get rid of all compound rules of arithmetic.” 
Professor De Morgan, our best mathematical 
teacher, says that “ihe whole time of arithme- 
tical education, by adopting the decimal system, 
might be reduced by one half, or probably 
more.” An old and experienced English work- 
man, who had been engaged on railways in 
France, Belgium, and Savoy, said that when 
abroad “the English workman got the weights 
very quickly. All the workmen I ever had any- 
—_ “ do with, prefer the French system to the 
inglish.” 

And now, what és the French “ metrical” 
system? It is simply this. Astandard of mea- 
sure or metre is adopted from some measure- 
ment that can be ascertained at any time with 
mathematical precision. It is called the measure 
or the metre, and the metre which happens to be 
adopted is the ten‘millionth of the distance be- 
tween the North Pole and the Equator: which 
happens to be our English yard lengthened by 
about three inches and a third. The original idea 
of an English yard being that it is the measure 
from the tip of the middle finger to the middle 
of the chest when the arm is outstretched side- 
ways—from Henry the First’s arm—it happens 
that the French metre is not so much above as 
the present English yard is below, that standard 
of measure for a well-grown Englishman. A 
metre represents, indeed, pretty exactly the 
stretch in the arm and chest of a Life-Guards- 
man. We may stick to mother English then, 
and adopt the French metre simply by revision 
of the English yard. Until the use of the old 
yard measure was abolished, the naturalised 

rench metre might be called the’ new. yard. 
Very well. This standard of measure which 
we could so easily adopt and turn into Eng- 
lish, and of which the use is that it can at any 
time he determined naturally, and does not re- 
quire the storage of a model instrument in the 





Exchequer, that standard of measure which in 
French is called a metre, the French system 
simply subdivides in tenths by Latin prefixes— 
decimetre, a tenth of it, centimetre, a hundredth 
of it, millimetre, a thousandth of it—or multi- 
plies by tens, with Greck prefixes—decametre for 
ten of them, hetometre for a hundred of them, 
kilometre for a thousand of them. The French 
like words of that sort. We don’t like them, 
and we never can be got to use them, while our 
mother tongue contains such words as tenth, 
hundredth, and thousandth, ten, a hundred, and 
a thousand. Having discarded all commercial 
measures of length, except the metre or rectified 
yard, it is easier for us to say ten yards than to 
say a decimetre; and as no other measure of 
length is left to be mentioned, the word yard 
itself can often be dropped, because in a measure 
understood to be of Vength, one, ten, a tenth, a 
hundred, a hundredth, can mean nothing else 
but a yard or its multiples. Uniformity of 
standard, and the habit of measuring by tens 
being thus established between England and the 
nations of the Continent, the foreigner will 
understand that a yard is a metre, just as easily 
as he sees a horse to be a cheval. 

In the metrical system of the Continent, the 
metre (or new yard), as standard of length, 
governs the whole system of estimating size and 
weight. A space ten metres square is taken as 
the unit of land measure, and called an are. 
There is no nearly corresponding English term 
of land measure, though ten ares would be 
about a rood. English owners of land would 
not thank anybody for interfering too much 
with old terms of measurement, but are is a 
simple word that nobody can quarrel with, in 
harmony, too, with good natural English. Ar 
was so natural a combination of letters to our 
forebears, the Anglo-Saxon, that it signified 
sundry different things, among others, prett 
much what we connect with extent of land, 
honour, and property. Let us, then, by all 
means, in measuring, call the ten squares 
(metres or yards) an are, with or without the 
final e, and measure land by the ten, hundred, 
or thousand ar. 

For measuring the solid contents of large 
masses, the French system takes the cube of tlie 
metre or yard, and calls it a stére, sale being 
then by the stére in tens and hundreds. We 
have no English objection to that word, but 
of course should say rather ten stére than deca 
stére. 

That sort of measure being too large for 
common purposes, the cube of a tenth of a metre, 
or new yard, is taken in place of it as the com- 
mon unit of capacity. This the French calla 
litre. It represents pretty exactly a pint and 
three-quarters, rather more than less, or the 
measure now commonly submitted at taverns 
and elsewhere to the English consumer as a 
quart. We have, therefore, only to abolish our 
imperial quart, accept the “reputed” quart as 
the true one, and, without importing into the 
language a word that no tongue could natu- 
ralise, bring the English quart into exact har- 
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mony with the French litre. That quart we 
should then have for unit of the measure of ca- 
pacity. 

From the litre or decimal quart, the unit of 
weight is obtained by taking a thousandth part 
of the weight of a litre of distilled water for 
standard, and calling ita gramme: the weight of 
the litre or new quart itself being thus under a 
thousand grammes, or a kilogramme. A kilo- 
gramme is rather more than two pounds avoir- 
dupois, and the gramme, or standard of French 
weight, is a little under fifteen grains and a half. 
The series of weights below the gramme, chiefly 
concerns chemists and men of science; they 
would hardly be used in commerce, except by 
dealers in precious stones. To these weights, 
therefore, the names of Latin composition, deci- 
gramme, centigramme, milligramme, already in 
use by men of science throughout Europe, can 
most properly be applied. In commerce, for the 
common unit of weight, it would be more con- 
venient to use than to avoid the not very ter- 
rible word gramme, or, as we might English it, 
gram. We might then better say ten gram,anda 
hundred gram, than decagram or hectogram; but 
as it would be inconvenient and unnatural to 
refer weights of sugar, bread and cheese, and 
matters of ordinary retail commerce, to a standard 
of fifteen grains and a half, we might go a ste 
further and be content, accepting the Greek 
prefix in the case of a thousand grammes, to 
speak of that quantity, which, being about two 
pounds, would serve as a common standard in 
retail trade as a kilogram. That is to say, we 
might do so if it were thought too confusing 
after the total abolition of the chance medley of 
existing weights and measures, to use the word 
pound instead of kilogram. But it should not 
be difficult to learn that such a new pound re- 
presents about an ounce and a half more than 
twice the quantity of the old one. At any rate, 
whether we double the pound, or adopt the kilo- 
gram, we would for higher measures of weight use 
the word hundred-weight to represent a hundred 
kilograms, or new pounds. The name would ex- 
plain itself, and be really less perplexing than it 
now is. The next multiple of ten, it would be 
quite convenient to calla ton. Twenty hundred- 
weight, as pounds now go, are a ton, but of the 
kilograms ten hundred-weight would leave the 
ton very nearly what the arithmetic-books now 
call it: that is to say, two thousand two hundred 
and four of the old style pounds, instead of two 
thousand two hundred and forty. The ton then, 
by which we calculate so many things, could, by 
merely reducing it a few pounds, be retained in 
use, and, at the same time, brought into exact 
harmony with the system of weights and mea- 
sures that are to be, and will surely be, sooner 
or later, made uniform throughout Europe. 

It is most certain that any such attempt to 
naturalise the foreign system, or any attempt to 
introduce it with all its original pedantry of 
style, would only add confusion to confusion, 
unless a limit were set to the days of the weights 
and measures now in use. They should be 








the introduction of the metrical system, and 
during that time all the weights and measures, 
newly introduced, would have to be named with 
the little word new attached to them, while 
they should be compared with the old methods 
in little books of easy tables, under their right 
name of “ European” Measure. 

When the metrical system is fully adopted, 
we shall soon achieve for ourselves a decimal 
coinage : thus simplifying to the highest degree 
the accounts of trade, and making it easy for 
the laziest man to inform himself how his affairs 
stand, Attempts at simplification are already 
made. Wholesale trade deals largely in dozens 
and scores, because, for example, while there 
are a dozen pence in a shilling, the price of a 
dozen gloves at tenpence is known without 
calculation to be ten dozen pence or shillings, 
and while there are twenty shillings in a pound, 
the price of a score of sheep at twenty-four 
shillings apiece is known at once to be twenty- 
four pounds. The decimal system would make 
= ordinary ‘business calculations as simple as 
this. 





SMALL-BEER CHRONICLES. 

Awnp now to look at our previous subject from 
another point of view; that, namely, of the 
man who honestly desires to attain social suc- 
cess by fair means, who wishes to make himself 
agreeable to those with whom he is brought in 
contact—in a word, to be a gentleman, in the 
highest acceptation of the word. What will his 
views be about politeness ? 

Politeness in the main, he will think to him- 
self, is a thing of surface, and is entirely affected 
as to its value by the worth or worthlessness of 
what lies beneath it. A man may be a very good 
man, and be very much wanting in politeness ; 
or he may be very wicked and very polite. 
When a good kind person is polite, his courtesy 
is charming ; but politeness and wickedness to- 
gether, make a very terrible combination. Is it 
too much to say that, generally speaking, ex- 
cessive politeness is a bad sign, and that the 
excessively polite man is either very bad or at 
least very selfish? If he be actually bad, he uses- 
his politeness to hide his wickedness, and if he 
be simply selfish, he uses it as a substitute for 
deeds. 

Politeness is one of the luxuries of life. The 
fascination of it is irresistible. It is impossible 
to speak of its charms in terms that are exagge- 
rated, though to speak in such terms of its value 
would probably be easy. What is its value ? 

There seem to be two classes of persons in 
whose composition politeness forms an impor- 
tant ingredient: the man of only slightly marked 
character, of a somewhat trivial nature, and 
who, were he not characterised by this quality, 
would have nothing else, and would lose all for 
which you valued hin—this is one man in whom 
politeness is valuable, and the other is he who 
is polite from philanthropy and kindness of 
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heart, who is strong enough to keep the quality 
in some subjection, and can forbid it to interfere 
with the strength and sincerity of his nature. 
Now, in the first of these two characters polite- 
ness is valuable, not only because the man would 
probably be none the greater, but something the 
less, if it were wanting, but because in society 
as we have constituted it, or indeed as it must 
necessarily be, circumstances occur, and occur 
continually, when his politeness is positively 
useful to the community. With the second man 
the quality in question is valuable as an exqui- 
site decoration engrafted on a structure of itself 
splendid and beautiful. 

All this time we are of course talking of 
marked politeness. There is common polite- 
ness, there is marked politeness, and there is 
excessive politeness. Common politeness is soon 
disposed of : it is a necessary of (social) life. If 
aman be seated, and see a lady standing by his 
side, to offer his chair is common politeness— 
unless, indeed, he be a cripple, and then it is 
common politeness for him to explain that he is 
so. In the same way the individual who has been 
so unfortunate as to grind his boot-heel into the 
heart of your corn, is only commonly polite when 
he expresses his regret for the circumstance. As 
to marked politeness, the qualities most likely to 
be interfered with by it would be sincerity and 
justice. Now, there are occasions when a man 
may allow his marked politeness to modify the 
first of these, though none when it should inter- 
fere with the second. When a man asks you to 
dine with him, to meet an individual whom you 
detest, it would not be commonly polite in you 
to say that you hate his friend, and, therefore, 
will not go: so you write word that you are 
“engaged.” In the same way you are some- 
times obliged to accept a bidding to an enter- 
tainment which you abhor the thought of, yet 
common politeness compels you to say that you 
are “happy” to avail yourself of the invitation. 
Suppose, again, that you have asked a party of 
friends to dinner, ahd that an intimate friend, not 
among the invited, calls while you are dressing, 
it will be merciful though cowardly to tell him 
through your servant that you are not at home. 
There are, again, many noble acts which are 
nothing if we take credit for them, and which 
depend for their value on the manner in which 
they are done. Suppose you were engaged to 
take part in some social meeting, to which you 
really looked forward eagerly, and that when the 
time came you found that your duty kept you at 
home with some friend or relative who needed a 
companion, the value of your heroic act in giving 
up the gratification would be much lessened by 
your acknowledging the real motive of your 
staying at home. It would then be a marked 
instance of kindness and politeness to pretend 
that you did not want to go, to say that you 
would give anything to get out of the engage- 
ment : in a word, to allege any reason for your 


| act except the true one. 


He who should draw out a code of polite 








manners, and bind himself to abide by it, might 
render himself an intensely agreeable member 
of society, but at some sacrifice of genuine- 
ness, and individuality of character. To what 
would such a code bind him. It is part of the 
ideal of this perfectly polite gentleman that he 
should be “armed at all points,” that he should 
be, in one sense beyond the reach of misfortune, 
or accident ; that is to say, that no single thing 
that could possibly happen should deprive him of 
his serenity, or make him uncourteous even for a 
moment. He has, for instance, just received 
from Messrs. Dobson and Co., in St. James’s- 
street, a very beautiful service of glass, which 
by some awkward movement you, his guest, 
manage to bring with a mighty crash to the 
ground; now at this crisis our ideal gentleman 
must so utterly ignore the loss he has sustained 
that he is to be wholly and solely occupied with 
the question whether you have cut your fingers, 
or been in any way hurt by the broken glass. 
Suppose even a more trying case. Suppose you 
are staying in the house of this ideal personage. 
Suppose he lends you one of his horses in order 
that you may enjoy a little equestrian exercise, 
that you let the animal down, and bring him 
home—he must be a valuable horse, and a fa- 
vourite of his master’s—with his knees cut; what- 
ever agony our friend may, and must, feel in his 
inmost soul at what has happened, it must not 
find expression so much as in the movement of 
a feature. His whole anxiety must be about you. 
Are you hurt ? were you thrown ? are your nerves 
upset ? are you shaken? what will you take ?— 
James, take that horse round to the stable, and 
send for Mr. Splint as quickly as possible, that 
is all the notice taken of the accident itself. 

This is the man of marked politeness. The 
man of common politeness says, “Oh dear, dear, 
how very unfortunate! Dear, dear, I shouldn’t 
have minded if it had been one of the others, but 
—well, it can’t be helped, I hope you wern’t hurt 
yourself—now, you’re not to make yourself un- 
happy, my dear fellow, about it, these things 
will happen.—James, lead that horse round care- 
fully, poor thing ; send off a messenger at once 
for Mr. Splint, and wait till I come round to the 
stables to examine the exact extent of the mis- 
chief.” 

As to the man of excessive politeness, he will 
not allude to the horse at all. ‘ My dear friend,” 
he will say, “how exceedingly distressed I am 
to think that you should meet with so unpleasant 
a contretemps! I wouldn’t have had you run 
such a risk for the world. I am quite sure you 
must have been hurt and terribly shaken. I 
insist upon seeing you to your room, and— 
Henry, bring a glass of Curacoa at once, or 
brandy ; would you like brandy better now ?” 
and this excessively polite gentleman having 
expressed himself thus, will presently retire to 
some secret place, where he will give vent to his 
feelings in a volley of strange oaths. 

But, consider how delightful a truly polite man 
renders himself by means of that ¢act which he 
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possesses. What a fascinating property that is. 
How safe we feel with him. We put him next 
our Irish friend who is a Roman Catholic, calmly 
confident that he will not begin abusing the 
Pope, or speaking disparagingly of the natives 
of the Emerald Isle. We invite the leading 
actor of the day to dinner, and we know that 
our polite friend will not begin praising the other 
leading actor of the day, keeping the subject 
prominently forward for half an hour together. 
This tact is almost an instinct, so little can it be 
made a thing of rule; and this is the case also 
with taste in the highest sense of the word. 
There is, however, a form of taste which we call 
“good taste,” which is to a certain extent ac- 
quirable by study and thoughtfulness, and which, 
as such, may be described in words much better 
than so subtle and delicate a thing as tact. 

I was once dining with a worthy couple whose 
ambition was somewhat above their position in 
society. They had collected some rather smart 
people together, who were continually in the 
habit of meeting each other in “the world,” and 
who kept the whole conversation to themselves : 
talking of people whom their host and hostess 
did not know, and of entertainments at which 
their host and hostess had not assisted. I was 
infinitely glad when our excellent host, after 
being thus condemned to speechlessness for some 
time, at last addressed his wife, as the only lady 
left for him to talk to, and asked her how she 
liked Mr. Fechter’s performance in Ruy Blas ? 
This was an apt way of conveying a well-merited 
reproof to his guests for their intolerable viola- 
tion of all rules of good taste, and even common 
politeness. And yet the people who erred in 
this way would have been very much astonished 
if they had been told that they were not be- 
having like ladies and gentlemen. 

There is another sin against good taste which 
is the reverse of this. It is equally detestable 
for the host and hostess to discourse with each 
other on family or private matters, in the pre- 


“ By-the-by, Polly,” says Mr. Huggins, “whom 
do you think I saw to-day ?” 

“T don’t know, [I’m sure, John,” replies 
Mrs. H. 

“Guess.” 

“Indeed, John, I can’t; one of the Bug- 
ginses?” 

“Not a bit of it—try again.” 

“No, John, I give it up.” 

“Well, then, I’ll tell you,” continues Mr. 
Huggins—it was no less a person than GEorGE 
Mocerns !” 

“George Muggins!” echoes the lady, “why, 
I thought he was in Australia.” 

“Ah!” replies the husband, “and so did 
everybody else; but it appears the vessel in 
which George sailed, had no sooner reached its 
destination than the news came that a first-rate 
appointment had been offered him in Ireland; 
and the mail having travelled quicker than the 


awaiting him when he arrived at Melbourne,” 
&e. &e. 

It is not once nor twice that dialogues like 
this have taken place over mahoganies be- 
neath which the legs of the Small-Beer Chro- 
nicler have been ensconced. While such talk is 
going on, what becomes of those persons present, 
to whom the affairs of the illustrious George 
Muggins are not in the least interesting? They 
have nothing for it but to look at the pictures 
on the opposite wall, or, if they be of a syco- 
phantic habit, to assume an appearance of utterly 
non-existent and impossible interest in Muggins. 

Has it ever happened to the reader to be one 
of a company, some of the members of which 
have a joke of their own in which they delight, 
and in which the rest of the society have no 
share? It is at that terrific species of enter- 
tainment, which I will venture to call, ungram- 
matically, “a few friends,” that this peculiar 
development of bad taste may favourably be 
studied, especially if “the few friends” meet at 
the house of the Hugginses. We will suppose 
that in the course of the entertainment, and at 
a moment when the conversation is general, 
some one present happens to allude to “ bottled 
stout.” 

“TI say, George,” says Mr. Huggins, in a 
roguish way, “did you hear that ?” 

“ Hear what ?” replies George, evasively. 

* What Professor Small-Beer has just men- 
tioned.” 

“No,” says the other, in an obstinate way, 
ce I didn’t.” 

“ Bottled stout,” replies Mr. Huggins, in strong 
italics, “‘ that’s all.” 

* Come, none of that,” says the victim. 

“Was there any ‘toasted cheese’ with it?” 
suggests Mr. Buggins, who is one of the ini- 
tiated. 

“Come, don’t you talk, Buggins,” retorts the 
injured George, “or else some of us may begin 
thinking about ‘Greenwich,’ ” 

** Yes, and the ‘ Crown and Sceptre,’ ” puts 
in Mr. Sluggins, another of the initiated. Then 
all the enlightened ones roar simultaneously. 

It is a matter of taste to know the exact 
moment when you are beginning to bore people, 
or are, at any rate, in danger of doing so. How 
we have all been bored by those persons whose 
taste does not tell them when to leave off, who 
have good memories and plenty of brass, with no 
originality of thought! What a dreadful thing 
it is when they will give you the results of their 
reading, or when they enter into a glowing de- 
scription of the localities they visited abroad. 
There should be laws regulating the length of 
time accorded to any one social speaker. There 
should be an hour-glass, or, rather, an egg-glass, 
which runs out in three minutes and a half; and 
when it is turned it should be a sign that the 
particular gentleman who is at the moment en- 
lightening the company should arrest the torrent 
of his eloquence. 
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A new kind of Bore has of late years sprung 
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into existence—the violent bore, and by far the 
most dangerous specimen of the bore-tribe with 
which mankind is acquainted. He never speaks 
to anybody near him, but always to some one at 
the other end of the table, or, at least, on the 
other side of the board. His loud harsh voice 
makes itself heard above all other noises, and his 
audience, instead of diminishing, increases at 
every word, Then he is not detected as a bore. 
People who have an eye for a bore—and these 
are not numerous, there being a large section of 
society which likes to be bored—even those who 
know something about boring, I say, are taken 
in by this man. “ Bores are monotonous,” they 
say, “and quietly persistent, while this man has 
rather a spasmodic way of speaking, and he 
makes a noise, too: no, he cannot be a bore; let 
me listen to him.” And they do listen to him, 
and that is not all, nor the worst of it ; for other, 
and heretofore droning bores, observing the 
violent bore’s success, say to themselves, “ Marry, 
I also will be violent, and haply I may get a 
hearing as well as another,” and so the mischief 
spreads. 

It is easy for a man to know when he is boring. 
T have often seen even a violent bore made aware 
of his being a bore by the faces of his company; 
and I have observed him to plunge on with new 
energy out of pure vindictive feeling. The signs 
given by a bored audience are unmistakable. An 
order given to a servant by the master of the 
house, a general tendency in the company to 
move in their seats, a wandering eye in the indi- 
vidual addressed, all these are unmistakable 
symptoms that it is time to shut up shop and 
give somebody else an innings. 

Decidedly boring is forbidden by good taste, 
and good taste is a part of common politeness, 
and as such is binding on all. On all—the 
highest and the lowest—in their respective ways. 
What opportunities the shopkeeper has of prac- 
tising what is dictated by good taste! That 
stereotyped phrase, “ What is the next article ?” 
is a breach of ¢ommercial good taste. It is 
amazingly injudicious, and ineffective too, for, in 
fact, you are teased till you get savage, and re- 
solve that you will never again enter the shop; 
just as you also resolve that the gentleman who, 
while operating on your hair, remarks that it is 
“certainly dry, and that a little of the Elixir- 
balsam of Peruvia would,” &c., shall have but 
few opportunities henceforth of commenting on 
the state of your thatch. I once bought a bottle 
of olives at an eminent grocer’s in a leading 
thoroughfare at the West-end, and as the man 
who fetched it returned to me with the bottle in 
his hand, he lightly threw it up once or twice 
and caught it again; the action, taken in com- 





bination with a very leisurely and languid style 
of walking, being inexpressibly offensive. That 
same languor in a shopman is very revolting, and 
so is any manifestation of interest in matters 
foreign to the particular transaction in which he, 
the seller, and you, the buyer, are engaged. A 
shopman who pauses while packing up your 
parcel, to glance out of window at something 
going on in the street, should be transported for 
life. 

Enough of these “modern instances.” Let 
us go back to generalities, for a moment, be- 
fore leaving the subject of Our Politeness. 
“Things are not what they seem.” The thing 
that most takes our fancy at first sight is not 
always the best thing or the finest thing. Know- 
ledge, and experience, and tolerably sincere 
study, enlighten us to the worth of the different 
wares with which we are brought in contact in 
this great market-place. As the years accumu- 
late upon us, like the rings that are added to the 
tree-trunk, as the hairs tumble from our crowns, 
and grizzle on our chins, we find—if we belong 
to the order of persons who have their minds 
tolerably open to conviction—we find the clue to 
many enigmas, and the scales that hid many 
truths from us drop gently, or are torn roughly, 
as the case may be, from our eyes. Invariably, 
our discoveries tend one way; they tend towards 
a better appreciation of what is solid, sound, and 
true, and to an increased undervaluing of qua- 
lities which are slight and superficial. A vol-au- 
vent is probably to many palates a more agrce- 
able dish than a leg of mutton, but it is not so 
valuable. When we want merely to please our 
taste, we dally with the first; but when we want 
support and strength, I think we are apt to have 
recourse to the joint. With this beautiful simile, 
we will dismiss for the present this question of 
bowing and scraping, and get on with ali 
speed to other matters connected with—our 
manners. 


“ 





MR. CHARLES DICKENS’S READINGS. 
HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS. 
On Tuesday Evening, May 5, 
MR. CHARLES DICKENS will read his 


NICHOLAS NICKLEBY AT MR. SQUEERS’'S 
SCHOOL, 
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BOOTS AT THE HOLLY TREE INN. 
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